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A ULUILDHALL LIBRARY, 


The GUILDHALL LIBRARY and MUSEUM will be CLOSED from 
THURSDAY, November 5, to SATURDAY, November 21, inclusive. 


HISTLER EXAIBITION. ——The EXHIBITION 

of the sraaaee MORTIMER ENPES COLLECTION of 

ETCHINGS by WHISILER will OPEN. NEXT MONDAY at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


OROT, MILLET, DAUBIGNY, JACQUE. 
EXHIBITION OF eS ea ETCHINGS. 
ow open at Mr. R. GUTEKU 
16 King Street, St James’s, 8. W. 


ABrists and OTHERS desirous of EXHIBIT- 
ING WORKS of ART, &c., in NEW BOND STREET should 
apply for bog a Dates and Terms to Messrs. DICKINSONS, 114, New 











Fra to6. Admission ls. 





PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMEKSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation : The Mercers’ Company. 


S fT. 


Head Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Ciass. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 

will be upon the results of an Examination 

to held during the last week of November. 
These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of 

their tenure. 

Fu!l particulars may be obtained from the Heap Mistress at the 
-. + from Sir Joun Watney, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 


Sehal. det aes 








DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be Cages (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
poe best Schools ong Ease and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 

q —86. Sack ville Street, W. 





Bond Street, W., whose New Gallery will be shortly available. 
‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
UNIQ INVESTMENT 
Offered é London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by a and obtain the right to par- 
eo in the following advan’ 

= [ Freedom from want in ‘ime of Adversity as long as need 


RECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young child 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Gronce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The COUNCIL 
invite applications for the post of PROFESSOR of MATHE- 
MATICS.—Applications must be sent in by WEDNESDAY, Decem- 
der 2, to the Secrerary, from whom particulars may be obtained. 
WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the vacant CHAIR of BOTANY. 
Applications, ee with Copies of Testimonials, should be sent, 
not later than NDAY, November oll — to the undersigned, from 

whom further saiientane may be ob 

¢. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL. 


ROSCOE CHAIR of ART. 


The COUNCIL ee applications for the CHAIR of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, now vacant e Emoluments of the Chair are derived partly 
from a fixed po ley of 3751 ayear, partly froma share of Students’ 
Fees. The election will be for Five Years, aoe = wince will m3 
eligible for re-election. He will not be de d from ng 
private penceses, so a = » does not conte with the duties of the 
Chair. must be forwarded to the 
} ‘of the Tatsonatag’s on or before DECEMBER 31.—For fuller 
details apply to the Secrerary, the University. Liverpool. 


CGourty BOROUGH of SALFORD. 


ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite licati from Grad 
of a British University for the position. of PRINCIPAL of the 
SALFORD ROYAL TKCHNICAL INSTITUTE. Commencing a 
450. per annum Particulars in regard to the appointment may be 
obtained from the Direcror Or Epvcarion, Education Office, Chapel 
Street, Salford. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Principal of Technical Institute,” to be sent 
to me not later than WEDNESDAY, November 25, 1903. 

onto ea of the Committee or Council is prohibited, and 


7 L. C. EVANS, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, November 3, 1903. 


SCHOOL BOARD LONDON. 


PERIPATETIC TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 

The BOARD require from time to time ADDITIONAL PERI- 
PATETIC TEACHERS of DRAWING (MEN and WOMEN). These 
‘Teachers are engazey at the rate of 8s. each School Session (namely, 
the Morning or the Afternoon) for a Number of sessions, not exceeding 
Five in any One Week. Candidates should, asa rule, possess the nee 
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U NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


LECTURES IN ADVANCED ZOOLOGY. 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on ‘ The Fossil Meares of South 
Africa’ is being given in er GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY, KING'S 
COLLEGE, STRAND. W.C., by Prof. H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S , Professor 
of Geology in King’ 8 Coliege. on ‘TUESDAYS, at 4.30 p.m. » 88 foliows :— 
Nov. 3, 1903. ‘History of the Heres | of these Reptiles.’ Nov. 17. 
‘Relation with Lower Types of Life.’ Dec. 1. ‘ Kesemblances to Lower 
Mammalia.’ Dec 15. ‘ Diversit: a, Organization.’ Jan. 12, 1904. 
ame roximations to other Extinct Reptilia.’ Jan. 26. ‘The "Paria- 

ans and Allied Animals.’ Feb. 9. ‘The Dicynodonts and Allied 
Animale.’ Feb. 23. ‘ The Theriodonts.’ 

‘The Lectures are addressed to advanced Students of the University 
and others interested in Zoology and Palwont ivgy, aud to persons 
speciaily interested in the South African Colonies 

There is no Fee for the Course. Cards of Ad i 
on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 


N. of high Oriental and European aer.. undertakes 


a 





may be 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


USTRALIAN BOOKS.—EDWARDS, DUNLOP 
Limited, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., notify to the Book- 

selling Trade that they have been appointed SOLE DISTRIBUTING 
AGENTS in GREAT BRITAIN for the Books issued by the well-known 
Australian Publishing House, The BULLETIN NEWSPAPER COM- 
PANY. of Sydney. Stock now on Sale. Trade Rates and Lists on 
application. 


































CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAD, 524, CONDUIT 
STREET, BOND STREET, W. (late 9, Strand, W.C.).—Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and Datch Translator; also by 
the Koyal merry the Royal Geog go pone Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, &c., and by the Dorparaties of Warrington (Lancs. ) 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of rat ae r 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in 
French, and German. Research Work (English and og ace 
taken in England and Abroad. Technical ‘Translations into and m 
all Languages. Foreign and Tecinical MSS. carefully a written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 


‘FTES. WRITING. BOVELA, PLAYS, ESSAYS 

carefully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Work by post quickly returned —For terms apply to E. L. Davipson, 
68, Hyde Vale, Blackheath, London. 








MA 
PERSIAN TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply T 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


‘TRANSLATION S from GERMAN into ENGLISH 
UNDERTAKEN. University Man. Great experience.—ENGLisxH- 
man, VIII. Lange Gasse 62, Vienna. 


IBRARY or LITKRARY SECRETARIAL 

f WORK undertaken by a LADY. Libraries Catalogued and 

Arranged. Typ2-writing Reference to J. A. Doyle, Esq., All Souls’ 

College, Oxford; and others.—Address L. W. K., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, EC. 











I ADY (Graduate Oxon.) requires SECRETARY- 
4 SHIP to LITERARY MAN, in London or Neighbourhood.— 
Y. Z., Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


ADY (Honours School of Modern History, 

_4 Oxford) wishes to PREPARE CANDIDATES for CAMRRIDGE 

HIGHER LOCAL or UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (History), in 

London or by Correspondence.—G. B., Athenwum Press, Bream's 
Buildings, E.C. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well- 

known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &e. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvupent, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Koad, 8. W. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 

monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


\ ENTLEMANLY YOUTH can hear of VACANCY 
J in a well-known PUBLISHING HOUSE. Salary from com- 
mencement. —Apply D D. a, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


ANTED, in BOMBAY, as ASSISTANT, a 
YOUNG MAN of good education and address, thoroughly 
trained with Publisher or Bookseller. Must be accurate and reliable 
and have a practical knowledge of Book-keeping and Accounts. Age 
about 25.—Keply, by letter only, with full eaten as to qualifica- 
tions and ex ao to Inpia, care of Blackie & Son, Limited, 50, Old 
Bailey, London. 


ANAGEKER WANTED for PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS. Must be thoroughly experienced in Book-keeping 

and Secretarial Work, and have thoroughly up-to-date knowledge of 

all details of the Trade. Only very first-class applications can be 

considered. —Apply, by letter oe stating age, experience, qualifica- 

tions. references, and salary asked, D. E., Atheneum Press, 13, Kream’s 
E.C. 





























Master’s Certificate, and be capable of hi nd 
Elementary Design, and have had some Experience in Teaching. orem 
the applications received a selection of suitable C+ndidates will be 
made, and from time to time, as Peripatetic Teachers of Drawing are 
required, Candidates will be engaged during the pleasure of the Board 
upon the foregoing terms. 

Applications which must be made upon a Form to be obtained at 
the Head Office of the Board, and accompanied by Copies only of not 
more than Three Testimonials, must reach the (Lenk or THE Boarp, 
Special Subjects Sub-Department, School Board for London, Victoria 

Embankment, WC.. not later than FRIDAY, November 20, 1903, 
marked outside ‘ * Peri tic Teacher of Drawing Application.” 

Persons applying through the post for Forms of Application most 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Candidates from the 
country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed third-class 
return railway fare or other reasonable travelling expenses, but in the 
event of a Candidate aoe i to take up his or her appointment no 
Wravelling expenses will be allowed. 

Candidates receiving no emanation by SATURDAY, December 5, 
1:03 may consider themselves as not having been selected for 
appointment. 








"W.HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Established 1sv9. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers. ene and Test 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


Tes SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STRERT, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Society for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
































































UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H.8., 
eare of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


A UtHoRs’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 

carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders ’promptl 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, 8.W. 


(['BACING, TYPE - WRITING, SHORTHAND 

(Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, d 
ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LITHUGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Misses Davivson and Hypr Warren, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PYRE WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 
TRANSLATIONS and LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 


Topographical Research a speciality. Terms moderate. — Miss 
Fancovrr, 51, Thornhill Road, Barnsbury, N. 


| YPE- WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Kevision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—TuHe Cam- 
BRIDGE TyPe-WRITiING AcEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


‘['VES-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Le, and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c.,, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten aa —Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Koad, 


ys YPK-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 

MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d r 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Re oe Furnished. Special Terms for Contracts — large 


























uantities. — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon 
ndon, E.C 
INIATURES, OIL PAINTINGS, and EN- 
GRAVINGS CLEANED and REPAIRED with care by. 


DICKINSUNS, 114, New Bond Street, who have restored many 
valuable Works, and have given entire satisfaction in cases where 
knowledge and skill are essential to proper treatment. 





{ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House. land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

icp Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queri &c., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIUDIC. (CAL PRIN'TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0 


A COMFORTABLE HOME, near Hampstead 
Heath, in Cultured Family, for TWO GIRL-STUDEN TS Refer- 
ences given Mrs. Stopes. 25, Denning Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 


BoaRd and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 
arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 
for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 
and Omnibus _ References exchanged. —Address H. H., Atheneum 
Press, Kream’s Buildings, E.C 


T° NBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS, 
a minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
, 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 














Quiet, pleasant, and central. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H. 
Wells. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 





Producers and Publishers of 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
NEW ISSUE: 

A Series of Reproductions by 


MODERN AND CONTEM- 
PORARY ARTISTS 


OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL, 


Including Works by Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, 
Peter Graham, Albert Moore, Henry Moore, Vicat 
Cole, H. 8. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, 
Bravgwyn, Schmalz, «c. 
An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free 
on receipt of Name and Address, 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY. 

It contains complete list of the Company’s Publi- 
cations, arranged alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names, upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and numerous Half-tone Block 
Illustrations, Post free 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No, 38.—Drawings, Engraving», 


- —- bat apne rag 8 Liber tudiorum— 
Lucas’s bl by Whistler, 3 F. Millet, 


Seymour aden Wenke by John Ruskin ” Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. 
Warp, 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
a Set or separate Plates, in fine states.—W». Warp, 2, Chureh 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 














NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 

Extensive Purchases of a Remainders at greatly reduced 


WILLIAM ee Remainder oe panos Bookseller, 
65, High Holborn, Lon 
Also CATALOGUE - POPULAR pm LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


W HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 
hand, - New, in General or Educational Literature, write 
CATALUGUES post 





Gattowsy & Porrer Booksellers. — 
free. Libraries supplied. Books Bought. 


Wy ie biases & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








JUST READY. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS dealing with POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY and kindred Subjects. On Sale by B. H. 
Biackw ELL, 50and 51, Rroad Street, Oxford. 





OOKS WANTED — Original Bindings, 25s, 
each work offered 

817; Keats’s Endymion, 1818; or Keats’s Lamia, 

Paris, 2 vols. 1878 —Muther's History bi a 

Salmon Fishin, 1843— 


Keats's Poems, 1 
1820—Jackson's Old 
3 vols Hawbuck Grange, 1847 —scrope, 
Waverley, 3 vols First Edition, 1814 Guy Mannering, 3 wale, First 
Edition, 1815—Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842—Pickwick Papers, 
20 month!y parts, 1837—Jane Eyre, 3 vols i847—Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859 Stevenson’s Edinbu gh, 1879- Poems by two Brothers, 

ra 1869—Browning’s Kells and Pomegranates, 
1841— Browning's Strafford, 1837 — Paracelsus, 1835—Tom Brown’ 
Schooldays, First Edition, 1857—Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856 
—UChafiers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vole 1872—Poems by J. 1850 
——-- Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1881—Curzon’s Persia Foun 1892 

—Geo i 851 — Desperate Kemedies, 3 vols. 1871— 

, 1862—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols 1868—Children of 
the Chapel, 198 aliegvow" 8 Apuleius the Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893— 
Lamb's Album Verses 1830—Lyr — — 1798 — —Lang’s Ballads, 1872 
—Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848. 

OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS WANTED. 25s. each offered :—Adventures 

Ulysses, 1808 -Rvsamuna Gray, 1798—Mrs. Leicester's Schovl, 1808— 

es from Shakespeare, 2 vois. 1807- Beavts and Beast, 1811 Poetry 

for Children, 2 vols. 1809-Prince Dorus, 18t1— King and Queen of 
865-66. 


in] 


Hearts, 1905 to 1809 —Alice in We-nderiand, 1 
Baxen's Great Bookshops, 14 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
f the ee a Ley: of OLD and NEW 
GREAT B BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one is 
search of Books out of print, as ‘ow an in many cases supply them 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part IL., C, with 220 siastrations. price 3s. 
Parts I1I.—V¥., D—M, with 380 Il in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


H{ELIOGRAVURE PORTRAIT of the late 
PROF. THEODOR MOMMSEN. 

Taken by the late Mr. A. G. Dew-Smith, and 
Reproduced by him on the Copper. Size, 7} in. 
by 94 in, 

The late Professor, in the course of a kindly 
Note sanctioning the Publication of the Portrait, 
stated that he considered it the most striking 
Portrait ever made of him, 

Prices :— 
Plain Paper, 10s. 6d. 
India Paper (Limited to 100 Copies), 17. 1s. 
Postage and Packing, 1s. extra. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 

















Sales by Anction. 


ip nye Cameras of all kinds—Lecturer’s Object Lanterns 
fine Sets of Slides—Cinematographs and Films—Elec- 
trical and Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
FRIDAY, November 13, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., Hand and Studio 
Cameras by best Makers—fine Lenses and all kinds of Accessories— 
Lecturer’s Object Lanterns and Slides, plain and hand-painted—Scien- 
tific Instruments and Apparatus—Micruscopes and Micro Objects— 
Electrical A Dong ao Accessories by Evans ana ee 
very fine Field Glasses—Field and Pp 
great quantity of Miscellaneous y Eg 
a view day prior 2to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on appli- 
tion. 








Birds’ Eggs.—THURSDAY, November 19, 


R. J. si STEVENS will Orren, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the SECOND 
aes a the cameras of BIRDS’ EGGS ‘tormed by EDWARD 


RIDWELL, E: 
Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books on Natural History. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on TUESDAY, November 10, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable WORKS on NATURAL HIStOR 
poy Ornithology, Uclogy, Faunas and Floras, Zoology. &e —the 
uk, a Quarterly Journal of Urnithology, Boston, Mass., 1884-1903—the 
British Museum Catalogue of Biras. 27 vols ‘1874- 95—the Ibis, a Set, 
1859-1903—a large Ci of ¢ 1 Papers—Kkliott’s Horn. 
bills ‘The Property of R J. N. NEVILLE, , Esq. ineladiog the W Writings 
of Ainsworth, Lewis Carroll, ‘Thackeray, and other Contemporary 
Authors—Sowerby’s English Botany, 36 vols. ma bere oe Fungi, “oy ‘ols — 
French Illustrated Works— Works The 
Property of JOHN BARRATT, ye of Birkdale. including Kuskin's 
Mocern Painters, 5 vols, Stones of a 3 vols.. and Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, Best Editions—Books of Prints— Hayley’ s Life of Romney 
—Extra-Ilustrated Works— Dailaway’s Sussex, 3 vols —Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey—Ormerod’s Cheshire, and other ‘Topographical tooks. 
The Property of the late Genera! sir GEOKGE RROWN. G.C.B., com- 
rising Hooks illustrated by Bewick— Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
Sgr ge Loyal Volunteers Voyages and Travels, &c. 
The LISRARY of the late W E. BAILY, Esq, containing Cramer, 
Papilions Kxotiques Hewitson’s Exotic Butterfies— Hooker’ 8 British 
poe realy emt and other valuable Works on Natural History, prin- 
ly Entomology. Other Properties, including Lord Porson 8 Birds 
the British Isiands— Macgillivray’s British Birds, 5 vols.— Harvie- 
Bro wn and Kuckley, Fauna of Scotiand, 7 vols. aiWworke illustrated by 
Bewick, on Impermal and Koval Papers—Dresser’s Kirds of Euro 
Gould's’ rong dag 4 Great Far gn 5 vols. and Birds of Asia, 7 vols, th 











May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library of J. T. BEER, Esq. 


ESSKs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSUN « HUDGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. = 

Street, Stran .C., on THURSDAY, November 
re Days, atlo ‘lock. precisely, a Portion of the LibnARY’s a 
tT. BEEK, Keq., of Green Heys, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, comprising 
Early Latin and English Biples— Books ty by Bewick. Blake, 
tical 











‘oe! 
Illustrated Hore and other Manuscripts— Barly Prints ik 8— 
Topographical Literatare—Books o nts—a Large Collection of 
Books with Painted Edges— First Editions of the Wo ks of Dickens, 
Lever, ‘Ihackeray, ana others—Liturgical Books—Maiton’s Views of 
Dublin, Coloured Copy—Works on Biography, History, and General 
Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The final Portion » A the Sporting Exhibition, removed 
he Royal Aquarium. from 


Mem onmene. WILKINSON & HODGE 
= Kgs by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W 
d, W.C., on MONDAY, November 16. at 1 o'clock Precise! 
the final Pe PORTION’ of the SPORTING so KITION, nmeres tress 
the Galleries of the Royal = of 
and Eu ravings iNustrating the Chase and the 
Turf—and numerous Suites of choice early Shooting Sets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will > ge by AUCTION, at their House. No 13, W 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. November 19 and Two Foliow- 
ng Days. at i o'clock recisely, AUTOGRAPH LETCERS = HI8. 
TORICAL DOCUM » comprising Specimens of Lord Byron, 
Dickens, Nelson, onmen John Wesley, Robespierre, Mavens 
——s Marat, Andrew Marvell, Raphael, “Rob 
»” Braman +~3 Francis Drake. Dr. John-on, Lord vat, Sir 
Watts, General Gordon—a Series of tog con- 








and a containing Letters of Authors, Artists, EP Men of 
Science, Admirals, Generals, &c., and mostly illustrated with Por. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The remaining Portion of the Library of the late Dr. MAN- 
LEY SIMS, and the Library of the late E. A. GROOM, 
Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGR 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, coceeeet 19, and Following 

Day, at 1 o'clock precisely. the REMAINING PORTION of the 

LIBRARY of the late Dr MANLEY SIMS, of Hertford Street, Mayfair, 

comprising a valuable Collection of Works on Numismatics— French 

Literature—Illustrated Books—Tracts—Modern Publications — Acker. 

mann’s Oxford and Cambridge —and Public Schools —Uaricatures — 

Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson. and others; the 

LIBRARY of the late E. A. GROOM, Esq, of Dane Court Lodge, 

St. Peter’s, Thanet, containing Annals of Gallantry. 3 vols. - Archxo- 

logia Cantiana, 25 vols —Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher. 11 vols.—Rell’s 

British Theatre, 34 vols. old 1ed morocco—Rentley’s Miscellany, 64 vols. 

5 vols., 1757—The Knglish Spy, 2 vols., and 
other a bs Coloured Plates— Works on Fencing—Heptameror 

Francais, 3 vols., Berne, 1780—Theatrical Literature—sporting Kooks— 

French Literature Dugdale’ ‘8 Monasticon, 8 vols.—La Fontaine, Fables 

Choisies, Plates after ar. 4 — 1755- $—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vois., and 

other Topograph ical Books, 

May be viewed two rand prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Scientific and Miscellaneous Books, including a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of aneminent NATURALIST 
(deceased). 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., 
WEDNESDAY. November 11, and Two Following Days. at L o'clock, 
VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC and M{ISCELLAN KOUS KOUKS, comprising 
Porchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols. old panel calf, 1625-6—W: allis’s Account of 
New south Wales—Péron, Voyage aux Terres Australes 3 vols , and 
other Books of Travel, some relating to America — Philosophical 
Transactions of the R yal Society from the commencement to 1898, 
180 vols , and the Proceedings to 1895, 64 vols. — Microscopical Journal 
to 1902— Cuvier, Le Kégne Animal, 20 vols., and other Works in the 
various branches of Natural History—Westall ana Wwen's Pictures ue 
‘Tour of the Thames, Coloured Plates—Books of Indian Costume— 
Grote’s Greece, Libr»ry Edition, 12 vols —Crowe and Cavaicaselle’s 
History of Painting. 5 vols. ~ Spenser's Faerie Queene, illustrated by 
Walter Crane, 6 vols —FitzGerald’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 7 yols.— 
Autograph Letters from “ Phiz” (with Pen-and-Ink Sketches), Aubrey 
Beardsley, and Oscar Wilde. 
To be viewed, and Catalogue had. 





Books.—The RUSSELL COLLECTION. 
ORRISON, DICK & M‘CULLOCH (instructet 


by Messrs. *M-Clure, Naismith, Brodie & Co., Solicitors, i, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, ote. for the Trustees) will SELL b 
AUCTION, in the CROWN ALLS, 98, SAUCHIEHA!L STREET, 
GLASGOW. on THURSDAY. See 19, and Seven Following lays, 
each day at 12 o’clock, the valuable LIBRARY formes by the late J. k. 
RUSSELL. Esq. ‘The Catalogue comprises 3,493 Lots, and includes 
First and Rare Editions of the following : — 

POTS :—Arnola, Austin. Browning (Paracelsus, 1835. &c ), Mrs. 
Browning. Robert Buchanan, Burns, Byron (Englixh Bards, 1810, Lara, 
1814, &c.), Campbell, Coleridge, John Davidson, Austin Dobson Drydea, 
Goldsmith, Grey. Henley, Hogg. | eigh Hunt (Feast of the Poets, 1814, 
&c.), Keats (Endymion, 1818, &c.), Kipling, Landor, Andrew Lang, 
Locker, Lowell, Meredith. W. Morris, Poe, Praed, Pop», Ramsay, 

ers, Rossetti, Sheliey (Queen Mab, 1813, &e ), Southey, Swinburre, 
Teonyson. Watson, Wordsworth (Poems, 1807. c ), Aldine Poets, &c. 

NOVELISTS: —ainaworth, Jane Austin, Balzac, Karrie, the Brontés, 
Shirley Brooks, Fanny Kurney (Camilla, 1896, &c ), Carleton, Ce vantes, 
‘ ollins, Cooper, Crockett. Defoe, Dickens (50 Lots, inc: vading Original 
Edition in Parts), Edgeworth, George Eliot, Fielding ("om Jones, 1749, 
&c.), Galt, Hardy, Lever, Lover, Lytton, Marryat, Meredith Peacock, 
Reade. Scott (69 Lots, including many First Editions of the Novels), 
Smollett, Swift (Gulliver’s Travels, 1726, &c ), Thackeray (including 
many Titmarsh Items), ‘Trollope, Oscar Wilde, &c 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, including Examples of Alken (Songs and 
Symptoms), Charles Beune't, Bewick (Hirds and Quadrupeds, &c.) 
Blake (Young’s Night thoughts), Botatts, Madox Krown H. Browne, 
Caidecott, Crane, Cruikshank (60 lots). Doyle. !u Maurier, Furniss, 
Geike. Greenaway, Keen. Leech, Pabease. Hugh Thom<on, and Works 
en or by M. Angelo, Da Vinci Flaxman, Gibson. Hane ton, Hogarth, 
Burne-Jones, Landseer, Palmer, Pennell, Reed, Kuskin &c. 

HISTORIANS and ESSAYISTS: — Huckle, Hill Barton, Carlyle, 
De Quincey, Foster, Froude, Gibbon, Greig, Macau'ay, Lecky, Hannay, 
Harrison, Hazlitt, Helps, Hone, Howitt, Hume, Jesse, Innes, Roscos, 
Stirling Maxwell, &. 

WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY and GARDKNING by Dalyell 
(Kemarkable Animals. &c.) Darwin, Fowler. yo Grey (Birds of 
Scotland). Heath, Hulme, Jefferies, Ratty Langley (1728) Lawson (1683), 
Lowe, McGillivray, aan —— (Paradisi in Sole, 1629), Pratt, 
White (Seiborne, Lo, 1789 

SCUTTISH BOOKS tastade ‘Thomson’s Melodies, 6 vols.—Cunpnins- 
ham's Songs— Caledonian Musical Muxeum—W>+pteun’s Chronicles— 
ene Scotch Chronicles Glasgow Kooks. &c 

TIQUARIAN BOOKS include Antiquarian Itinerary and Reper- 
conn Pusiare Ornament — Killing’s Antiquities— “orks by Dalyell, 
Ritson, C. K. Sharpe, &c.—Publications of the Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Early English Bed Societies Payne Collier's » Werks Villon steers 8 
Knight's Priapus — ‘on p' ~- Fantastic 








The Collection of Knglish Coins of STANLEY BOUSF/IELD, 
Esq. M.1).; and the Collection of Gold Coins of GEURGE 
KERSLARE, sq. 

ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 16 and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the eee of ENGLISH 
COINS, PATTERNS and PROwFS, the Property of STANLEY BuUs- 

B. ON of ENGLI-H GuoLD 
LaKE ._ of Newport. 
a Small COLLEUTION of GREK, KOMAN, and 
FOURBIGN CUINS: and other Properties, including Coin Cabinets and 
Numismatic Hooks. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








P 
‘ales, &c. 
MISCEL: LANEOUS: cap Agger Britannica and many Bibliographical 
Rook«—Keble’s Christian Year, ‘a Lord Lindsay's Works. go 
aoe i¢ Art- Mrs Jameson and Lord Lin say’s Works Bi 
ay hs jana — —Memoirs—British Classics— 


Boobe ¢ ‘on Tobacco, &c. 

AUTOGKAPHS include Letters from Burns, Cruikshank. Froude, 
Dickens, — Hunt, Doyle, Du Maurier, Tenniel, Walter Scott, 
Thackeray, 

Mr Russell, “well known in Glasgow for many sears as a Collector, 
was most fastidious as 10 the condition of the examples purchaseé 
b 
\-~ rice 1x. each. may be had, post free, on application to the 
aneteusees , auchienall Street, Glasgow. 

Kooks will be on view on Tuesday and Lepemmpepe oh November 7 


and 18, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.M., and on each forenoon of 
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Engravings, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Cae, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, November 9, at ten minutes _ 1 o’cloe! precisely, 
ENGRAV: INGS, comprising a Collection of anee carmers Ss as od 

Bartolozz: School. al TION of Ph condition, and Dopp ing {+ 
— alsoa COLLECT! IN of so yp by OLD MAST ome | 
‘ Arti: Proof Engravings after Sir Edwin 
bh yy of the inte ROBERT S STEPHEN FAULCONER, 

Haq, of Fe of Fairlawn, Clapham Par! 


“Tabrary of the Grosvenor Club (removed from Bond Street). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wa § SELL 

AUCTION at their Sch ae 47, Leiceste' 
PieDAY. November 26, FRIDAY, November oT, an MONDAY? 
November 90, the LIBRARY of the GROSVENOR CLUB (removed 
from Bond Street) and other Properties, comprising Standard Books 
in all Branches of Literature. 








Valuable First Editions—rare Books on Sport, &c. 


Mr a0 PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
‘CTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
in DECEMBER an aueeen COLLECTION of valuable 
Batt EDITIONS, rare BOOKS on SPORT, &c. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 








ANNOUNCEMENT, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
Tus Beek BERT EB EL YX, 
6d. net, 
The New Illustrated Magazine for all Interested in Books, 
IS NOW READY. 


It is even more attractive than the First Number, 
which everybody liked, and which five thousand people 
bought. 

Order through your Bookseller or Newsagent, or from 
the Publishers, 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
cus ZFPris of HADES. 





BY 
Sir LEWIS MORRIS. 


New Popular Edition. 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 


2s. net in leather, 


“The best collection of the Greek legends yet 
He tells the old tales as he 
found them, only adding a little moralizing and 


done in English verse. 


analysis, and the result is certainly a delightful 
book of stories.” 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co,, Limited, 
Dryden House, Gerrard Street, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
SCIENCE. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOKOTRA 
AND ABD-EL-KURI. 


Being the Report upon the Results of the Conjoint 
Expedition to these Islands in 1898-9 by W. R. 
Ogilvie-Grant, of the British Museum, and Dr. 
H. O, Forbes, of the Liverpool Museums, together 
with Information from other available Sources, 
forming a Monograph of the Islands, 


EDITED BY 
HENRY O. FORBES, LL.D, 


Illustrated with 2 Maps, 22 Coloured Plates of 
Fauna, Flora, &c., and many Uncoloured Plates, 


Royal 8vo, pp. xlvii-598, rc gilt 
top, 30s. net. 


Liverpool : 
London : 


Henry Young & Sons. 
R. H. Porter. 





HAT IS a HOUSE? DONATELLO ; Letter 
from Paris; Institute of Architects — President's Opening 
Address; The Order in Modern Architecture, by H. H. Statham 
Concrete- Steel—Student’s Column; Illustrations of House, East Grin: 
i - Woolham mpton; Offices, Port Saan 
BUILDER of ‘November 7 y posi 
4id.).—Thro' any New: 44. or direct from the Publisher of the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C 


[Continued on p. 600.] 
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FROM MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS: Italian School. 


By Mrs. MBYNELL. 
Upwards of 50 Reproductions of Works by the Great Pen om « of Painting and Sculpture, 10 Photogravure Plates, 
uarto, net. 
An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children. Mrs, Meynell’s gifts as an essayist are widely known. In 


this volume she has aimed at explaining and showing the important place children take in the various schools of Italian 
art, and how child life was regarded by the people of the Renaissance. 


THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS: 


And the Evolution of French Art, 1830 to the Present Day. 
By CAMILLE MaUCLAIR. With 112 Illustrations. 4to, 21s. net. 

An authoritative treatise on modern French art bas long been called for. The handbooks on the subject now pro- 

-— rable in English are the work of English writers, who rarely can bring to their subject the sympathetic understanding 

ich the best French critics instinctively possess. M. Camille Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of the 

history and tendencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the rise of the various Schools, and of the chief work of 

the Great Masters of the period. The book, in fact, is an extremely interesting history of modern French art, and it makes 
an admirable gift-book for everybod interested in the subject. 

See | Prospectus of these two important Books at your Bookseller’s. 








THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrations by Charles L. Bull. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The T/MES says :— 
“ That intrinsic sympathy with Nature which was the characteristic of Jefferies. 
the sense of the mystery of ‘enchanted woods’ and wilds remain.” 
‘ ue Roberts has inspired his artist. Suggests not unsuccessfully an imitation of the inexplicable masterful symbolism 
o ke.” 





When you have put away the book 





BY LORD BALCARRES, M.P. F.S.A. 


DONATELLO. 58 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


“‘ A model of what this kind of book should be. No better glimpse of the early days of the Renaissance could be given. 
Convincing and attractive.”—Morning Post. 
'N THE SAME SERIES. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd. 52 Tilustra- 








tions. 7s, 6d. 
FRENCH PAINTING i in the XVIth CENTURY. By L. Dimier. 50 Iilus- 
trations. 7s net. mam ak at ee oe Shortly. 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By GEORGE LYNCH. Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 16s. net. (Immediately. 


ETON NATURE STUDY AND OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. 


By M. D. HILL and WILFRED M. WEBB. In2vols. With many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 
3s. 6d. net each Volume. (immediately. — 


READY SHORTLY. WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. Preface by 


HERBERT HORNE. Many Illustrations (Photogravure and Collotype). 52s. 6d, net. 


REFORMATION and RENAISSANCE, 1377-1610. By Jean M. Stone. 


16 Illustrations. Tall demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





The BAD CHILD’S BOOK of BEASTS. Verses by H. Belloc. Pictures 


by B. T. B. Small 4to, ls, net. 


The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. Illustrated Edition. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 


The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. A Poem. By T. Sturge Moore. Is. net. 
IFO wi 
The ROUT of the AMAZONS. By T. Sturge Moore. 1s. net. 





BOTTICELLI, By, Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 37 Illustrations. 
loth, 2s. net; leather, 2s.¢d.net. 


A HISTORY of THEATRICAL ART in ANCIENT and MODERN TIMES. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Translated by L. VON COSSEL. Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Ready, demy 8vo, 10s. net each vol. 
Vol. I. The Tea RLIKST TIMES (#5 Illustrations ) 
Vol. II. The MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE. (45 Illustrations.) 
‘**Dr. Mantzius is competent, by research and technical skill, to do justice to so g:eat a theme. 
informed and luminous. Many illustrations heighten the interest of these attractive volumes.’—Standard 


PLAYS, ACTING, and MUSIC. By Arthur Symons. 10 Portraits and 


hutegughe, square Bvo. 5s. net. 
* Fresh and welcome. We see for the first time the Pateresque manner and method of criticism applied to current 
dramatic art.” *— Saturday ) Review. 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
~“-s carefully finished cameo of life and love in an old-world Italian village.” — Times. 


TRUE EYES and the WHIRLWIND. By Randolph Bedford. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a novel of unconventional life by a new writer, who describes actualities and experiences in a vigorous and 
vivid style which is uncommon. 
“*Human and pn so and the whole is sweetened by the love of Billy Pagan for his wife ‘ True Eyes.’ ’’— Times. 
BOOK BY ELINOR GLYN, AUTHOR OF ‘THE aan OF ELIZABETH.’ 


The DAMSEL. and the SAGE. Square 8vo, 5s. net. 


** Quaint views of life, pungently put. Seasoned with worldly wisdom aud a good deal of fresh, charming wiles. 


FROM a DAVOS BALCONY. By Amy McLaren. 6s. 


‘« Exhilarating and enjoyable.”—TZo-Day. 


The BLACK MONK. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated by R. E. C. 


LONG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tchekhoff, little known in England, has a reputation in Russia next after Tolstoy. His art of story-telling is his own, 
and this volume of tales should be read by all who care to know Russian life at first hand. 


Singularly well- 











DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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H4ABvVARD STUDIES in CLASSICAL 
PHILULOGY. 


NOW READY, VOLUME XIV. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. net. 


Dedicated to the Memory of Prof. JAMES B. GREENOUGH, 
and containing 96 Reproductions of Illustrations 
of Terence MSS. 


*% A List of the Series, with Tables of Contents, sent on 
application, 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. net, demy 8yo, 164 pp. cloth. 
DIGEST of the CENSUS RETURNS for 1901, 


exhibiting the main results comprised in the Official Blue- 
Books. The aspects of the Census results din the 

People, t Number of the People ; Hirths and Birth-places of the 

The Conjugal Condition of the People ; Families and Houses; 

Deenity of the Population; Towns; Public Institutions ; Deaths, their 

Number and Causes; Occupations of the People; Infirmities. By 

Mr. WILLIAM SANDERS, under the general supervision of Mr. 
THOMAS G. ACKLAND, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 


C. & £. Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, E.C. 








jaut and LEADING: and other Essays, 


3s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP 
Author of ‘The Witchery of Books,’ “Greetings in the Market,’ &c. 


Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street, London. 


UIDE on PROPERTY and INCOME, 
Writing Cheques—Investing Money—Wills, &c. 


Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d ; post free, 33. 8d. 
Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 








In 1 vol. 4to, cloth, pp. i-x and 1-302, price 12s. net. 


HE WORKS of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

Classitied and Arranged, with References to Reid’s Catalogue, 

and their ge Values. By Capt. R J. H. DOUGLAS. Witha 

Frontispiece. ‘The Work is divided into Two Parts. First Part— 
Books, Pamphiets, Tracts, &c. *econd Part—Separate Prints. 

H. Sotheran & Co. 140. Strand; xoeneeing, & Fa ge 66, Haymarket ; 
Robson & Co. 23, ech ig Street bin, ‘is, Shaftesbury 
Avenue ; W tT. Spencer, 2 , New Oxford Street; wand Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 





Fen remaining COPIES of GENEALOGICAL 
TREE, showing the Descendants of Queen Victoria, with their 
rms, prepared by COUNT AKRROS. Beautifully printed on g 
peer: suitable for Framing Price 5s. Sent on approval.—P 0. to L. 

ays, 180, North View Koad, Hornsey, N. 


READY TO-DAY 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


——_—_——_ 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 485 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


With a Photogravure Portrait and a Cover 
Design in Gold by W. B. Macdougall. 


THE 


COLLECTED POEMS 
OF 


JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, 
LORD DE TABLEY. 


This Volume contains a Collection of all 
the Poems of Lord De Tabley which, in the 
opinion of those whose judgment he most 
valued, he would have been glad to preserve. 
Some of the pieces here printed have never 
appeared before; many had received his 
final emendations since they were first 
entrusted to print. The whole Collection 
represents the definitive and Final Edition 
of his Work. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lim1rTep, 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. ’S LIST 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


PART II. 
By the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ &c. 


*.* THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 


8vo, 138. 6d. net. 


LEDGER AND SWORD; 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874), 
By BECKLES WILLSON, 


With 2 Frontispieces by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and 1 Map. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, [Next week, 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, 


And other Studies in Secret Histcry. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


8vo, 12s, 6d, ret. 
Contents : The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey— 
The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices 
of Jeanne d’Arc—The Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “ Fisher’s Ghost ’—The Mystery 
of Lord Bateman-——-The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare- Bacon Imbroglio. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
ADDRESSES. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. D.O.L. LL.D., &c., 


Sometime Bishop of London. 
Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Contents: The Teaching of Ecclesiastical History—The Congregationalists—The Baptists—The 
Coming of the Friars—St. Francis of Assisi—The Influence of the Friars—Bishop Grosseteste and his 
Times (three Lectures)—The English Church in the Keign of Elizabeth—Laud’s Position io the History 
of the Church of England—tThe Karly Renaissance in England—The English National Character—saint 
Edward the Confessor—The Picturesque in History—The Study of a Country—Heroes—Elizabethao 


London, 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 


A Narrative of Recent Travel. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 


With 17 Illustrations, 

















Author of ‘ Where Three Empires Meet,’ &c. 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


The EVOLUTION of EARTH STRUCTURE, with a Theory of 
Geomorphic Changes. By T, MELLARD READE, F.G.S. F.R.1.B.A. A.M.LC.E., &c. With 
40 Plates, 8vo, 21s. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE FOUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
SNIPE and WOODCOCK. By L. H. De Visme Shaw. With 
Chapters on Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by RICHARD J. USSH#R. Cookery, by ALEXAN- 
DER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustrations by A, Thorburn and C. Whymper, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s.; or half-bound in leather, 7s, 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows, Barking by the Tower, 


The STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 


W. E. COLLINS, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London, and 
Chairman of the Church Historical Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The HAGGARD SIDE: being Essays in Fiction. By the Author 
of ‘ Times and Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fé,’ xc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NEW NOVEL BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. F. BLUNDELL). 

CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical Life. By M. E. 


FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDBLL), Author of ‘ Fiander’s Widow,’ ‘The Duenna of a Genius,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER lors. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. By Sir Francis Burnand. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 25s. net. 





THIRTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE FIVE NATIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





FROM SARANAC to the MARQUESAS. Being Letters The GODS of the EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Bunae, Litt.D. 


Written by Mrs. M. I. STEVENSON during 1887-8 to her Sister, Miss JANE WHYTE | 
BALFOUR. With an Introduction by GEORGE W. BALFOUR, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. 


Edited and Arranged by MARIE CLOTHILDE BALFOUR. Crown 8&vo, 6s. net. 


MY DEVON YEAR. By Even Puittrorrts. 


trations by J. Ley Pethybridge. An Edition limited to 500 Copies. Small 4to, 2s. net. 


MEZZOTINTS. By Cyr Davenport. Wide royal 8vo, 


25s. net. [ The Connoisseur’s Library. 


NERO. By B. W. Henperson, Fellow of Exeter College, 


Oxford. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A witty series of Letters which have been recently appearing in the Pilot. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 


MACAULAY. Edited by F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
The only Kdition of this Beok completely annotated. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of EARLY 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, B.D., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Theology. 


ENGLAND DAY BY DAY; or, the Englishman’s 


Handbook to Efficiency. By EK. V. L. andC.L.G. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Feap. 4to, Third Edition, ls net. 
A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac by the witty Authors of ‘ Wisdom While You Wait.’ 


The BURDEN of ENGELA: a Ballad Epic. By A. M. 


BUCKTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The DEATH of ADAM, and other Poems. 


BINYON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS and HYMNS by SAMUEL JOHN STONE. With 


a Memoir by F. G. ELLERTON, M.A. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, és. 


CANNING. By W. A. Puiturs. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By Anna M. Sropparr. With 


16 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


CHATHAM. By A. S. M‘DowaLt. With 12 Illustrations. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Tuackeray. Edited by 


STEPHEN GWYNN. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Library. 
ESMOND. By W. M. TuHackeray. Edited by SrerHEN 
GWYNN. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Library, 
LYRICAL BALLADS. By W. Worpsworts and S. T. CoLE- 


RIDGE. Edited by G. E. SAMPSON. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [ The Little Library. 


SELECTIONS from LONGFELLOW. {Edited by Litian 

M. FAITHFULL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 

POEMS. By Joun Keats. With an Introduction by L. 


BINYON, and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of GEORGE DARLEY. 


Edited by R. A. STREATFKILD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. éd. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


By L. 


With 12 Illustrations. 


[The Little Library. 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES. 


Messrs. METHUEN will send any applicant, on receipt of two penny stamps, a Specimen 
Photogravure Plate of the “‘ Little alleries,” which are portfolios in miniature of the finest 
work of the greatest Artists. 


A LITTLE GALLERY of ROMNEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE GALLERY of HOPPNER. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details, controversy, and elaborate criticism. 
They are under the direction of Mr. CYRIL DAVENPORT, and each volume will consist of 
about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustra- 
tions, and will be published at 2s, 6d. net, demy 16mo, 


THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE 
ROMNEY. By George Paston. | DURER. By Jessie Allen. 
MINIATURES. By Alice Corkran. 


With 38 Illus- 


! 





Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 3/. 3s. net. 


The WORKS of CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Edited 


by E. V. LUCAS. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
VOLS. L., I1., III., and V. ARE NOW READY. 


The ELEMENTS of METAPHYSICS. By A. E. Taytor. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Go.psmita. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. Royal 8vo, lJ. 1s. net. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1817. (The Burlington Library. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By Narsan Haske.u Dote. With 


42 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


38 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 


ABOUT MUSIC, and WHAT IT IS MADE OF. By 


O. L. PRESCOTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by 


CHESTER. By B.C. A. WinDLE, D.Sc. F.R.S. 


E. H. NEW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Twelve Ancient Cities. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 
T. BUCKLAND. With Illustrations by Harry B. Neilson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A reprint from the First Edition, with many new I)lustrations. 
SURREY. By F. A. H. Lampert. [Illustrated by E. H. 


New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. ( The Little Guides, 


The LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. With 


11 Plates by George Cruikshank. Crown 16mo, 1s. 6d. net (Sin. by 3}in.). 
From the Edition published by C. Tilt, 1839, 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Go.psmits. 
With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by Tony Jobannot. Fcap. 32mo, leather, 3s. 
net. (3gin, by 2}in.) 

FELISSA ; or, the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of 
Sentiment. With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net (5}in. by 34}in.). 

From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811. 
POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 


By EDWARD FITZGERALD. Demy 32mo, leather, 2s. net (4j in. by 2} in.) 
From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1852. Uniform with * Kuphranor.’ 


The LOST BALL. By Tuomas Coss. [Illustrated by A. H. 


Buckland. Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. [Little Biue Books. 


MRS. BARBERRY’S GENERAL SHOP. By Roger 


ASHTON. Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. Demy l6mo, 2s. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 


A BOOK of BAD CHILDREN, By W.T. Wess. With 50 


Illustrations by H. C. Sandy. Demy 16mo, 2s, 6d, [Little Blue Books. 


The GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured 


Pictures by M. YENDIS. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 


By SarauH K. Botton. Demy 8vo, 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[The Arden Shakespeare, 





THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, ls. net each Volume. 


A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The Series will consist 
of 40 volumes, each Play being contained in one volume, while the Poems and Sonnets 
will be given in three volumes. Short Introductions, and brief but sufficiont Foot-notes, 
will be added by Mr. W. J. CRAIG, whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is un- 
questioned. These charming little books will be so small as to repose comfvrtably in the 
waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be read with ease, The first volumes are 


The TEMPEST. TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 
MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 
THE NEW VOLUMES are— 


The ENGLISH DANCE of DEATH, from the Designs of 


Thomas Rowlandson. With Metrical lilustrations by the Author of ‘ Doctor Syntax.’ 
With 74 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 9s. net. 


LIFE in LONDON; or, the Day and Night Scenes of 


Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend Corinthian Tom. By PIERCE 
EGAN. With 36 Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 4s. 6d. net. 


The DANCE of LIFE: a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Doctor 


Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 Coloured Engravings by Thomas Rowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 


The THIRD TOUR of DR. SYNTAX in SEARCH of a 


Dar By WILLIAM COMBE. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
. Od. net. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘IN CLARISSA’S DAY,’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SIR DAVID'S VISITORS. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 








LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The MISTRESS of BONAVEN- 


TURE. By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘A 
Sower of Wheat.’ 


AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret of the 
North Sea.’ 

“It is interesting to the last......Am odd story, skilfully 
told.” — Times, 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 
**In ‘Verona’s Father’ Mr. Murray displays the best 
resources of the story-teller’s craft.”—#all Mall Gazette. 





The BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By 


FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘Semi-Society.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is quite worthy to rank, if not alongside 

* Alice’ and ‘ Vice Versa,’ at least on the next shelf—and we 


know no better praise for a book of its class.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, 


Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
“A very good story...... Full of actuality, well written, 
and uncommonly readable throughout.”—Glasgow Herald. 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of 'The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
** An excellent story.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry 
CRESSWELL, Author of ‘ A Precious Scamp.’ 


‘* The heroine is a finely drawn character.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, 
Author of ‘ Fettered for Life." SECOND EDITION. 
“For those who love an exciting story ‘ Lady Judas’ will 
prove Amer 2 Mr. Barrett has chosen a fascinating 
subject.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By 
FRED. WHISHAW, Author of ‘ Mazeppa,’ &c. 


“ Shrewd observation, skilful writing, a keen appreciation 
of character and colour, and a rare artistic restraint.” 
Sketch. 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and 
her Fortunes. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of 
*Man, Woman, and Fate,’ &c. 


“A bright, vivacious story, with strong love interest.” 
Daily Mail, 


The MYSTERY of LINCOLN’S 


INN. By ROBERT MACHRAY., Author of ‘ The Vision 
Splendid,’ &e. SKCOND EDITION NOW PRINTING. 
‘*A vivid and natural romance which deserves praise for 
the admirable arrangement of the facts, and also for the 
true note which Mr. Machray sounds when he touches the 
deep issues of life."—Datly Mail, 


UNTO the THIRD GENERATION. 
By M. P. SHIEL, Author of ‘ The Purple Cloud.’ 
‘* Mr. Shiel’s colossal novel.’’— Truth. 





TWO NEW NOVELS TO BE READY 
ON NOVEMBER 12. 
The QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG. 


Being some Passages and Personal Opinions in the Karly 
Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By HEKBERT COMPTON, 
Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The MOTOR PIRATE. By G. Sidney 
PATERNOSTER. With 12 Illustrations by Charles KR. 
Sykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


eee 





-—~ 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz, the famous 
Paris Correspondent of the Times. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. , 
DEAN PIGOU’S ODDS and ENDS. By the Very Rev. F. Pigou, 
Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘ Phases of my Life.’ Demy 8vo, 1és. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Dean Pigou’s happy gift of humour and skill as a raconteur have made him famous from end to 
fim one rivai—Dean Hole—with whom to divide the mantle of Sydney Smith. This 


end of England, and only left 
abundant sheaf of racy reminiscences.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE of FATHER DOLLING. By the Rev. C. E. Osborne. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in JAPAN. By Gilbert Watson. 


With Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 


GRAPHIC.—“ The book is packed full of admirable anecdotes.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* It is ‘alive’ and sparkling with humour on every page, and whether the pictures of life in 
bl 1 d by the imagination of the writer or not, they are certainly vastly entertaining, 





the land of al d are 
and often instructive.” 


THIRTY SEASONS in SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kennedy. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ In a crisp, racy way he narrates his experiences of many waters and fjelds in days when these were 


far from the beaten track of the tourist 
grayling and char are exceeding vivid and interesting.” 


The word-pictures he gives of delightful days spent in pursuit of salmon, trout, 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 


Australia and the Malay East. By H. TAUNTON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—* The whole book is far livelier reading than most romances.” : 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Contains some exceedingly vivid pictures of life in West Australia in the old days.’’ 


PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER of ANTRIM: his Rhymes. 


STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By J. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—‘‘ Mr. Stevenson has made a very considerable addition to current literature. We 


quote portions of two pieces from this charmin 


volume, with the observation that those who love the simple humour of 


the countryside, and the simple pathos of life which is not disquieted with convention, should make, with profit to 


themselves, a closer acquaintance with * Pat M‘Carty.’ 


LADY ANNE'S WALK. By Eleanor Alexander. With Photo- 


gravure Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


SCOTSM AN.—“ Lady Anne was the sister of an Archbishop of Armagh, of whom and of herself one learns in this 
series of sketches much that makes exceedingly enjoyable reading. Herself the daughter of an Archbishop of Armagh, 


Miss Alexander has written a book which is in every way delightful.” 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. 


Third Series. By the Right 


Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE is POWER: a Guide to Personal Culture. By 


PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. 


The SAD END of ERICAS BLACKAMOOR. By F. Claude 


KEMPSON. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


The BERYL STONES. By Mrs. 
ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of ‘Cynthia’s Way,’ &c. 
DAILY EXPRESS, —‘‘ Mrs. Sidgwick has given us 
another powerful story in ‘The Beryl Stones,’ which is 
likely to surpass even the popularity of ‘Cynthia’s Way.’” 


AN IRISH SPORTING STORY. 


The BOY, SOME HORSES, and a 
GIRL. By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 
SPORTING TIMES —“ The charm of the volume lies in 
its admirable description of Irish life and the adventures of 
three heroes.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.’ 


The LONGSHOREMEN. By George 
BARTRAM. 

VANITY FAIR.—“‘ Its subject is Saieatine and almost 
‘topical’; its plot is rushing and vigorous; its style and 
spirit those of a writer having in its noblest form the 
enthusiasm for manliness, combat, and chivalry, and the 
most intense sympathy with buman instinct. It ought to 
spread Mr. Bartram’s reputation greatly.” 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C.F. Marsh. 
LIVERPOOL POST.—“ We should be glad to read more 
of the same kind.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LITTLE RED FISH.’ 


The RIVER of VENGEANCE. By 
PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIM#S,.—" To get vraisem- 
dlance in the management of adventure is one of the most 
difficult of accomplishments: that Mr. Oliphant has 
eucceeded in attaining it is enough to send every judge of 
style—and many other classes of readers—straight to his 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WINIFRED AND THE 
STOCKBROKER.’ 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By 
CHARLES EDDY. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A most entertaining picture of 
an elderly widower's belated dissipations in the company of 
a variety actress. The book is amusing without being 
vulgar, and full of delightfully human touches.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MOONFLEET.’ 


The NEBULY COAT. By J. Meade 
FALKNER, Author of ‘The Lost Stradivarius.’ 


The KEY of PARADISE. By Sidney 
PICKERING, Author of ‘ Verity.’ 
MORNING AUDVERTISER.—“The book is capitally 
written, vivid and swift in incident, sure in character, 
altogether exciting.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


Two vols. Price 3s, net. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | BOOKS 
READY IMMEDIATELY. } 
CANADA in the TWENTIETH | 22°, LIFE of HUGH, FIRST) ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


VISCOUNT GOUGH, FIELD - MARSHAL. By 


CENTURY. By A. G. BRADLEY. Demy 8vo, illus- ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of Now College, Oxto. | ROMANTIC TALES from the 
trated, 16s. net. jog Fae ag Portraits, Plans, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, | PUNJAB. Collected and Edited from Original Sources 
The LOG of a COWBOY. By Andy | over 100 lilustrations by Native Hands, Demy 8vo, 
ADAMS. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 6s. The TOMBS of the POPES. Trans- als. net. 
lated from the German of Gregorovius. With a Memoir | _ “ Delightful crispness of style. One feels that they have 
OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. by R. W. SETON WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, | been taken from living lips, not from books.”—Spectator. 
TROTTER. With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 38. 6d. net. | _ ** Punjab Tales’ will be welcome to everybody. Mr. 


10s. 6d, net. Swynnerton is a vivid prose writer. The real interest. in 


| these st i this book is the bet P iD 
MY POOR RELATIONS. Stories of | MAN and SUPERMAN. By Bernard | iiss ness es gee ne ea 


Hindus poscos Scholars will be grateful to him.”—Morning Post. 
Dutch Peasant Life. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


pages shietiey UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of i 
BY THAMES and COTSWOLD. By DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN prpenes ok ASIA and EUROPE. By Meredith 


Seg Tg TOWNSEND. Being Studies presenting the Con- 
the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., Author of ‘ The Bamp- Crown 8vo, 6s. net. clusions formed by the Author in a Long 4 ife devoted 


ton Lectures, 1902,’ &c. With about 100 Illustrations, to the Subject of the Relations between Asia and 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. COINS of ANCIENT SICILY. By | titipicronthe NEGRO PROBLEM in AMUIIGA. 
The PRADO GALLERY and its}  Shuscum  Witir i Collotype Plates, 0 Tlustrations in 


With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustrations in 


MASTERPIECES. By CHARLES RICKETTS. With the Text, and a Map. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. An AUTUMN TOUR in WESTERN 
SS ee ee eee See PERSIA. By LADY DURAND. Illustrated from 
Guineas net.” ation lnnted to 350 Copies tor Sale: | BISTORY of the CHURCH and | —Photogpne’ vemy tro tf nt. 


STATE in NORWAY, from the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION in the Century. By Rev. THOMAS WILLSON. Demy &vo, C I T IE S of INDIA. By G. W. 


sap csi s illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
SIXTIES. By GLEESON WHITE. New Impression, FORREST. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 
with 5 Photogravure Plates and 130 Illustrations = 


31s, 6d. net. Only 375 Copies printed for Sale. xi L A B R U Y E R E and V A U V E- 
The JAPANE SE FAIRY BOOK. NARGUES. Selections, Notes, and Memoir. By BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


ELIZABETH LEE. Imperial 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. By JOHN NISBET, Author of ‘British Forest Trees,’ 
With 60 Illustrations by Native Artists (4 in Colour). ‘*Miss Lee has rendered a real service to literature by ‘Studies in Forestry,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. introducing him to English readers,” — Times, Frontispiece to each Volume, Maps, and Plans, 32s. net. 











THREE POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD JOHN FOX. 
OF KINGDOM COME. Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 
THE MAIDS iil innate ROBERT W. 
OF PARADISE. CHAMBERS. 


‘‘ Written with remarkable vividness and power. The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written with wonderful vigour anc 
picturesqueness,”— Bookman, 


‘A graphic and thrilling story of the Franco-German War. His spirited battle pictures are ineffaceable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PETRONILLA UNA L. 
HEROVEN. SILBERRAD. 


‘* A brilliant success, No one can read it without increased admiration of the ability displayed, Far and away above the every-day novel.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LiwTep, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 

THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


16 ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S 
JUNGLE BOOK. 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the 
Original Drawings in the highest style of Lithography, and 
the Plates, which have an average measurement of 10 by 
12 inches, are mounted and inserted in a Portfolio. 

The Edition is strictly limited to 500 Copies, and the 
price of the Set is Five Guineas net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin 


DOBSON. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. [ Tuesday. 





VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPH, C.B. MA. D.Litt. LL.D., 
late Professor of Poe:ry in the University of Oxford. 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo, 10s. net each. 

*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 10s. net 


each. 
Mr. Francis THompson in the Academy: — ‘‘ These 


volumes are worked out with excellent thoroughness, a 
cultivated taste, and in an attractive style...... The volumes 
combine the qualities of solidity and interest, which seldom 
meet, and deserve to remain a standard work.” 


’ 

CAESAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 
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LITERATURE 

William Wetmore Story and his Friends. 

By Henry James. 2 vols. (Blackwood 

& Sons.) 
Goop Americans, when they died, used to 
goto Rome. Later their happy destination 
was Paris. Now, we suppose, it is London. 
The days to which Mr. Henry James looks 
back affectionately are those of the earliest 
stage of choice. He touches in his wonder- 
ful subtle style every nuance, exhibiting 
every refinement of fine thought in dealing 
with the precursors, that is, the pioneers who 
opened Europe to the American. It is 
that relation of the Old World to the New 
that looms largest in Mr. James’s eye in his 
sympathetic study of his friend William Wet- 
more Story, who out of his seventy-six years 
passed forty-six or more in Europe, mainly 
in Italy. Story was of the brave band that 
first trod the ancient wilderness of Europe, 
and made trial of those barbaric monarchies. 
His life takes us back, and evidently takes 
Mr. James back, to a period from which 
we are now sundered by more than distance 
in time. Between what we are accustomed 
to style the mid-Victorian epoch and the 
twentieth century, in taste, sentiment, and 
ethics, is a great gulf fixed. Story left 
America and the law for Italy and sculpture 
in the year 1849. Interest in his career is 
hardly concerned with his art, but rather, as 
Mr. James indicates, with his friends. Italy 
was in those days the magnet of contempo- 
rary Englieh letters. It drew not only the 
attention of civilized Europe, by reason of 
the strange political drama that was being 
enacted there, but also the affections of poets 
and artists. Story was fortunate enough 
to meet and become familiar with many 
famous people, including Bulwer Lytton, 
the Brownings, and Walter Savage Landor, 
and it is with these, as shadowed by 
his intimacy, and through his letters 
and theirs, that the volumes mainly 
deal. Story was not a great sculptor, as 
his Peabody, at the back of the Royal 
Exchange, will amply demonstrate, and 
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for many years it seemed as if his plunge 
had not been justified. In 1862 he had 
sent to the London Exhibition two statues, 
the ‘ Libyan Sibyl’ and the ‘Cleopatra,’ with 
the remark that if they should be returned 
he would “abandon sculpture, or at all 
events shut up my studio.” It was the 
turning- point of his fortunes, for the Times, 
as he gleefully writes, eulogized his works, 
and he received 3,000/. for the statues, 
which are, indeed, still in the Morrison Col- 
lection at Basildon. Well may Mr. James, 
in his characteristic way, remark :— 

‘*We can only feel, as we pass, a certain 
envy of a critical attitude simpler and less 
‘evolved’ than our own. ‘Critical’ attitude is 
doubtless even too much to say; the sense to 
which, for the most part, the work of art or of 
imagination, the picture, the statue, the novel, 
the play, appealed was not, in any strictness, 
the sesthetic sense in general, or the plastic in 
particular, but the sense of the romantic, the 
anecdotic, the supposedly historic, the explicitly 
pathetic.” 

Story’s success, as Mr. James points out 
in a graphic sentence, was due to the fact 
that he ‘‘ gave the work something of the 
colour of the canvas; he in any case offered 
the observer a spectacle, and as nearly as 
possible a scene.” This new note in sculp- 
ture drew “like a successful play,” and 
Story’s future was assured. Mr. James, 
however, considers that he never surpassed 
his ‘ Libyan Sibyl.’ 

Beyond dispute Story had a romantic 
imagination and a fine intellect. He wrote 
better, perhaps, than he chiselled, and he was 
known as a poet, also as the author of 
‘Roba di Roma.’ Of this work Mr. Henry 
James thinks very highly, admitting that 
he speaks of it without proper detachment: 

‘‘The golden air, as I look over its pages, 
makes a mist ; I read them again in the light of 
old personal perceptions and emotions ; I read, 
as we say, too much into them, too many 
associations, pictures, other ineffaceable pas- 
sages.” 

As we have said, it is the relation of 
the American to Europe intellectually and 
artistically that constitutes Mr. James’s 
theme. He sees that problem behind 
Story’s life and Story’s friends. Of Long- 
fellow he writes :— 

‘* For complete and established, attuned and 
settled, Mr. Longfellow, precisely, was perhaps 
interesting for nothing so much as for the secret 
of his harmony...... and for the way in which 
his ‘European’ culture and his native kept 
house together. Did he owe the large, quiet, 
pleasant, easy solution at which he had arrived 
iar to his having worked up his American 
consciousness to that mystic point at which it 
could feel nothing but continuity and congruity 
with his European ?” 

It would almost seem as if Mr. James 
himself had been troubled with that 
same problem, and we feel sure that 
he must have solved it in the congruity 
he attributes to Longfellow. For here 
is a voice that cries a little plaintively, 
in regret of those ghosts of Roman days, 
and the voice is the author’s. Isa Blag- 
den appears in Browning’s letters, and 
in Mrs. Browning’s also; and, as his life 
touched hers in distant days, Mr. James 
writes of his sharp impression, “‘so that I 
pause before it even though over the 
shoulder of this particular ghost, and on 
the very spot where it stands, other ghosts, 
intenser, but necessarily nameless here, look 





out with eyes that seem to ask if they 
too may not answer.” That is admirable, 
but even more admirable is that indelible 
sketch of Miss Blagden, who, so far as 
Story goes, flits merely in a letter from 
Browning to his friend—flits and passes. 
It is to Mr. James we owe the indelible pic- 
ture. She was the friend of the Brown- 
ings, she nursed Lytton, and she contributed 
to the Tauchnitz series the ‘ inevitable 
nice novel or two of the wandering English 
spinster.” 

‘*T feel again the sun of Florence in the 
morning walk out of Porta Romana and up the 
long winding hill ; I catch again, in the great 
softness, the ‘accent’ of the straight, black 
cypresses ; I lose myself again in the sense of 
the large cool villa, already then a centre of 
histories, memories, echoes, all generations 
deep ; I face the Val d’Arno, vast and delicate, 
as if it were a painted picture ; in special I talk 
with an eager little lady who has gentle, gay 
black eyes and whose type gives, visibly 
enough, the hint of East Indian blood.” 

The evocation of dim ghosts is the note 
of this memoir, and they crowd the pages 
more or less timidly. Mr. James is generally 
content to call them from the deep and pass 
them across the stage in silence, or at most 
with the respectful introduction of a pathetic 
chorus. Story, as we have said, was happy 
in his friends. He was intimate with 
Monckton Milnes, Lowell, Lytton, and 
Browning, to name no others, and Brown- 
ing, at any rate, appears unrestrainedly in 
these letters. Here is Story’s description 
of him :— 

‘‘He is of my size, but slighter, with 
straight black hair, small eyes, wide apart, 
which he twitches constantly together, a smooth 
face, a slightly aquiline nose, and manners 
nervous and rapid. He has great vivacity, but 
not the least humour, some sarcasm, consider- 
able critical faculty, and very great frankness 
and friendliness of manner and mind.” 


Mrs. Browning’s ‘eyes are small, her 
mouth large, she wears a cap and long 
curls.’ When Thackeray resigned the 
editorship of the Cornhill, Browning writes 
to say that it has been offered to him, 
adding, ‘“‘They count on my attracting 
writers—I, who could never muster English 
readers enough to pay for salt and bread.” 
Browning refused, but hesitated when 
pressed. We know, however, that he did 
not accept. He probably “‘diplomatized,” 
as he declared he would, or possibly the 
proprietors shied at his resolution not to 
take ‘“‘one farthing less than Thackeray 
got.” The two poets of that era were, of 
course, Tennyson and Browning, just as the 
two novelists were Dickens and ‘l'hackeray. 
The two poets had not many personal com- 
munications, but Browning recalls a meet- 
ing in Paris, and ten years afterwards 
another meeting in Amiens. He put his 
head out of a railway carriage, and saw 
Tennyson :— 

‘‘He was changed, had a great beard, but I 
could not be deceived. At Boulogne I met 
him in the doorway, and was reassured, but I 
kept out of sight. When the luggage was dis- 
posed of Pen proposed to go and see the quay; 
the Folkestone boat was on the point of start- 
ing. I said ‘I'll show you Tennyson,’ and pre- 
sently he came forward with his wife and two 
beautiful children. They seated themselves a 
few yards from me; I pulled my hat over my 
face—not that they would have recognized me ; 
and so saw them off.” 
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That picture, surely, is illuminating, and 
should be historic, Browning —T his 
hat over his face lest his great rival should 
recognize him! It is worth reading Story’s 
life, if only to have that on record. Brown- 
ing Story considered to be “‘ by nature not 
an Englishman,” and if his theory be true 
that Englishmen rarely think and are 
generally “ganglions of prejudices which 
they call opinions,” he is right. A British 
consul whom Story knew was an admirable 
Greek scholar, but had never heard of 
Webster or Middleton, and cared nothing 
for poetry, music, and painting. We fear 
that there are also such Americans even now, 
only perhaps they are not Greek scholars. 
But Story, despite his residence in England, 
his Anglicizing, and his confession that “as 
in my art so in my literary efforts, I get the 
best appreciation in England,” suffered a 
good deal in his patriotic mind because of 
the attitude here towards the civil war. 
Browning sympathized with him, but the 
feeling in favour of the South could not 
be stayed any more than the feeling in 
America in favour of the Boers could have 
been stayed by loyal Englishmen resident 
there. In Siena Story listened to Landor, 
and jotted down some of his sayings, which 
are characteristic,—as, ‘“‘ Keats is perhaps 
the most wonderful poet the world ever 
saw. There are other greater ones, but 
none so wonderful’’; and,— 

‘** My friend Count Lecci said, when he saw the 
three Wordsworths together, the poet, his wife, 
and his sister, ‘ The Lord of Heaven never made 
Himself three such ugly people, and it’s a satire 
on Him to suppose He did.’” 

And again :— 

**T once said to a French lady who was ex- 
tolling Corneille : ‘Oh, yes, I like his comedies 
next to Moliére’s.’ ‘His comedies! Grand 
Dieu ! what d’ ye mean?’ saysshe. ‘ Yes,’ says 
I, ‘all his tragedies are comedies to me ; I die 
o’ laughing over ’em.’” 

Vying with Landor, Story describes 
Taglioni as “‘a woman whose ankles were 
as great as her name’’; and he declares 
of ‘David Copperfield’ that it is exag- 
gerated and uninteresting, adding, ‘‘I am 
tired of Dickens; the stream seems dry and 
the style is forced.’’ 

Mr. James has summoned in _ these 
pages many shades from history, and 
also from oblivion. Story’s active friendship 
with many of these renders his memoir dis- 
tinetly interesting. Yet, in a sense, it may 
be said that the major interest lies in the 
shape the memoir takes at Mr. James’s 
hands. When he passes in review Mar- 
garet Fuller, or Dana, or some one of that 
forgotten period, or joins hands by an 
effort of affection with the past across that 
formidable gulf, we are almost better pleased 
than when we read the letters of Lowell or 
Sumner, or even of Story himself, which 
compose the bulk of the volumes. 








Japan and China: their History, Arts, &c 
By Capt. F. Brinkley. Vols. I. and IT. 
Illustrated. (T. C. & E. O. Jack.) 

Tux work of which the first two volumes 

are before us promises to be the greatest 

literary enterprise in connexion with Japan 
that has been undertaken since the publica- 
tion of the elder Von Siebold’s famous 

‘Archiv’ in the earlier third of the last 








century. In the prospectus the author, 
Capt. Brinkley, R.A., is described as 
having resided in Japan over thirty years, 
as possessing ‘‘an intimate knowledge of 
both the Chinese and Japanese languages,” 
and as having been, “‘in his capacity as editor 
of the Japan Mail and special correspondent 
of the Zimes, in close touch with national 
movements, and disciplined in forming a 
judgment upon them.” Such a combina- 
tion of qualifications is rare, and the work 
will be expected to accomplish for the 
benefit of the twentieth century even more 
than was effected by the monumental records 
of Kaempfer and Von Siebold. 

To a large extent that expectation is 
realized, so far as the subjects dealt with 
in these two volumes are concerned, but 
not altogether. The author has, perhaps, 
been over-disciplined in forming a judgment 
on Japanese history. Thirty years’ con- 
unuous residence in an Eastern country is 
a qualification which has its defect, and 
some trace may be discerned in these pages 
of that lwes japonica which no writer on 
things Japanese seems able to escape. 

Keeping these conditions of authorship in 
mind, however, one may read the volumes 
with interest and profit. They are written 
in an attractive and clear style, and, both 
in form and substance, are enormously in 
advance of all existing literature on the 
subject. Of the twelve volumes which are 
to complete the work, eight are to be devoted 
to Japan and four to China. We wish the 
whole had been occupied with Japan. 
China demands a different treatment from 
her sister empire, and a whole range of 
differentsympathies. Oapt. Brinkley has no 
such knowledge of the Middle Kingdom as 
he possesses of Dai Nippon, and it is hardly 
too much to say that the very qualities 
which render him so eminently fit to drawa 
portrait of Japan in some measure interfere 
with his capacity to limn that of China. 

From the volumes issued we are able, 
keeping the above considerations in 
view, to extract a true and fairly ade- 
quate picture of that ancient and medieval 
Japan with which they deal. Capt. Brinkley 
admits, with a shade of regret, perhaps, 
that the Japanese, like the rest of the world, 
were once the ‘‘ barbarians”’ they still in 
their hearts believe all Occidental peoples to 
be. He treats even the Jimmu myth with 
a respect which is not due to the example of 
a Japanese editor who dared to doubt it, 
and in consequence underwent a merited 
sentence of imprisonment. And he finds in 
the ‘ Nihongi’ and ‘ Kojiki,’ as in the records 
of the earlier and later Shogunate, proofs 
that Japan has ‘“‘always been liberal by 
instinct though sometimes conservative by 
education,” while her recent history shows 
that ‘‘she took the spirit as well as the letter 
[of Western civilization], and by so doing 

ifferentiated herself effectively from Ori- 
ental States.” Nevertheless, “nearly all 
the material progress of the Meiji 
[present] era has been led by the Govern- 
ment.” All that now cripples Japan—ac- 
cording to the conclusion of the introduc- 
tory chapter—is want of money. Butacon- 
tiguous sentence makes one doubt whether 
her poverty may not be, after all, a 
blessing in disguise. For we are told that 
if Japan “had stores of spare capital’? she 
“would act a very different part in the 
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neighbouring continent ’’—in plain English, 
that it is only want of money that prevents 
her from throwing the whole of Eastern 
Asia into a blaze, for the gratification of 
that ‘‘ imperial instinct she lacks the means 
of making potential.” Here we have the 
arguments of Russia sustained in an un- 
expected quarter. For our part we do not 
believe a word of this argument. Whatever 
some of its publicists may say, the Govern- 
ment of Japan does not, we are convinced, 
entertain a shred of any such policy as is 
suggested above. They know that the 
Chinese war was in truth not much more 
(save in an administrative sense) than the 
‘“‘ military promenade’’ it has recently been 
described as being, and they recognize that 
in that very war, pushed as it was, without 
the slightest need, beyond the limits of 
Korean territory, lay the beginning of 
China’s recent troubles, of the aggressive 
policy of Germany and Russia, of the mis- 
trust of Japan which characterizes present 
European diplomacy, and of the menace 
of a war which would destroy Japan’s 
natural and beneficial influence in the Far 
East for a long time to come. For what- 
ever her naval fortunes might be in a 
contest with Russia, the achievement of 
any permanent military success on the 
continent is an absolute impossibility to 
Japan, whose purse has no resources now 
in sight, to use Capt. Brinkley’s language, 
promising to fill it before the time comes 
for unloosing its strings. 

All that is known of ancient Japan is 
derived from the ‘ Kojiki’ and ‘ Nihongi,’ 
neither of which can be considered as much 
more than an uncritical compilation of myths 
and traditions recast in a Chinese mould, 
and variously modified and interpolated 
under the fervour of a newly imported civili- 
zation to bring the history of the land up to 
the level of the then current histories of the 
Middle Kingdom. The story is attractively 
told in the first volume, but at the best it is 
largely a story only, of slight historical 
interest, and too intricate and special to be 
discussed in these columns. It may be 
summed up not as the history of the 
Mikados, who had little to do with it, but 
during twelve centuries, as the author suc- 
cinctly puts it, as the history of four families 
—the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto, 
and the Tokugawa, of whom the first were 
descended from the gods directly, the other 
three mediately through the ‘‘ emperors” 
of the ninth century. Otherwise viewed, the 
history of Japan falls into six great divisions 
—the patriarchal age, when the sovereign 
was merely primus inter pares, a head tribal 
chief; the last fifty years of the seventh 
century, when the Mikados seem to have 
exercised individual sway ; the Nara period 
(a.D. 708-82), characterized by the develop- 
ment of Buddhism; the Heian period 
(a.p. 800 onwards) of Fujiwara predomin- 
ance; the feudal or Shogunate period, 
which ended in 1868; and the present Meiji, 
or constitutional period, which in effect is a 
predominance of the four clans, Satsuma, 
Choshiu, Hizen, and Tosa—especially the 
first two—evolving a system of bureaucratic 
oligarchy on the way one knows not where. 

The history of the military epoch in 
the second volume is not in itself attrac- 
tive; it is a jumble of squabbles, intrigues, 
partisan fights, and unscrupulous vendettas, 
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not distinguished by any great act, and 
showing no trace of that continuous struggle 
towards human freedom and the mastery of 
nature which lends so high an interest to 
the annals of every Western country, vary- 
ing with the conditions and environment of 
each. In early times the Japanese fell 
under the spell of China, of a civilization— 
great, but arrested and incapable of pro- 
gress—which assumed that everything worth 
doing or thinking had been already done 
and thought, and could only be done and 
thought over again ; and, at a later period, 
under the influence of Buddhism, which 
saw salvation either in meditation without 
volition or in a sort of justification by works, 
which were works of destruction of all 
activity and interest in the life of this 
world. But the Japanese were saved from 
total paralysis, which began to overtake 
China from the moment of the unification 
of its feudal states by the conquests of Shi 
Hwang-ti a couple of centuries before our 
own era, by the events which gave rise to 
the Shogunate (a.p. 1192-1868), and cul- 
minated in the creation of between two and 
three hundred quasi-independent states— 
the later Daimiates so familiar to students of 
Japanese history. There thus gradually came 
into existence a new and extended aristocracy, 
associated throughout the land with active 
military, political, and administrative work, 
which, when the hour struck, was ready 
and competent to undertake the task of 
transformation in which Japan is still 
engaged—a task the execution of which, in 
various intricate ways, has given birth in 
Japan to two ideas utterly unknown in the 
earlier sixties—the idea of patriotism and 
the idea of human progress. It is precisely 
the precious acquirement of these ideas that 
differentiates Japan from all other Oriental 
States, and no glimpse of either is to be 
gained in the past annals of the country, 
despite the confident assertions of many 
native writers of the present day. 

None of the prominent figures on the 
stage of Japanese history rose much above 
the rank of partisan chiefs, and the 
eulogies of some of them supplied by 
Capt. Brinkley rest only upon the un- 
critical annals and stories of medieval 
and later times. Many of their reforms 
were directly borrowed from China, and it 
is clear that they had as little practical 
effect in the country of adoption as in that 
of origin. In dealing with this part of his 
subject the author mentions as a singular 
trait of Japanese character ‘‘ the tendency to 
trespass upon direct authority, and tosubmit 
to it when delegated.’”’ But this is a common 
historical phenomenon enough. It is merely 
the resort to indirect methods of effecting or 
affirming a change of policy when direct 
methods were judged impossible or unadvis- 
able. The more one studies Eastern history 
the more assured one is that the sequence 
of events is scientific and natural, dependent 
almost wholly upon permanent and universal 
forces and their interaction, and only in a 
slight degree upon what may be termed the 
biological personality of a race or nation. 

The second volume is a striking example 
of Capt. Brinkley’s command of style—pic- 
turesque (just a little too picturesque, 
perhaps), lucid, weighty, and vivitied 
throughout with a not unpleasing enthu- 
slasm. But to review it is impossible; we 





can only exemplify it by a very brief treat- 
ment of thesingularly original and instructive 
chapter on ‘ Bushi-do, or the Way of the 
Warrior.’ This was the real religion of 
medieval Japan, lasting, it must be remem- 
bered, down to 1868; the Way of the Gods 
(Shinto) was merely an undeveloped cult, the 
Way of Buddha an exotic system that never 
really appealed to the hearts of the people. 
The bushi were the well-known Samurai, 
and constituted the only class of the com- 
munity whosetraining really conformed to the 
minute and strict ceremonial code gradually 
elaborated in the course of the Shogunate. 
Loyalty was a characteristic of the class—or 
rather, was supposed to be, for by the higher 
members of it that virtue was often forgotten. 
But frugality and stoicism they practised to 
the uttermost—apart from erotic indulgence 
—and the “ painful and shocking’’ mode of 
suicide known as harakiri had a nobility about 
it which suicide has never possessed in the 
West. It was not an escape from the 
troubles of life, it was punishment for what 
was accounted a crime by his feudal 
superior inflicted by the Samurai himself 
as redeeming his character; or it was death 
to escape the disgrace of capture by his 
lord’s enemy, tantamount to a failure induty; 
or it was a protest against a policy which he 
judged to be injurious to his lord, and with 
this last object it has been practised within 
recent years, and will be practised again 
should there be war with Russia. Even so 
high-placed and so extremely competent a 
statesman—the only one really meriting the 
name in the history of old Japan—as Arai 
Hakuseki thought of harakar: in the event 
of a policy he had recommended to the 
Shogun —a thoroughly sensible policy it 
was — not turning out a success. If 
Gladstone had been a Japanese statesman 
in the eighteenth century the rejection of a 
Home Rule Bill—say for Satsuma—would 
have entailed his harakiri. It was not re- 
garded asthe extremest form of punishment. 
When one Nagao was condemned to lose his 
weapons the sentence was, after strong inter- 
cession, commuted into harakiri. The boy 
was taught how to direct the sword against 
his body, even the girl learnt how to stab 
her own throat, so that from an early age 
both sexes were familiar with deeds of 
blood. Some of the stories told of harakiri 
are almost incredible. We can only men- 
tion the terrible self-slaughter that took 
place on the fall of Kamakura, when Taka- 
toki the H4jo chief, with eight hundred and 
seventy of his principal vassals, repaired to 
the temple Toshdji (still standing), where 
they all accomplished harakiri. A further 
stain of blood is cast upon the age 
by the relentless vendetta (/ata-uchi, or 
deadly feud) that largely took the place 
of criminal law among folk of gentle 
birth, and by the savage and dispropor- 
tionate punishments inflicted upon the 
common folk, often for the most trivial 
offences. Yet in this atmosphere of blood 
the arts, particularly the pictorial and decora- 
tive arts, flourished, and letters and even 
philosophy were cultivated—much as in the 
days of the Italian medizeval republics—and 
not a single verse seems to have been indited 
in praise of the warrior or in exaltation of 
military glory. Onthe manners and customs, 
on the refinement and pastimes of the 
bushi period, Capt. Brinkley has much to 





say, and, indeed, it is in relation to such 
matters and to art that he is principally 
and singularly qualified for the great task 
he has undertaken, and so far admirably 
accomplished ; but it will be better to post- 
pone consideration of these chapters until 
some of the further volumes shall have 
appeared. 

Both Volumes are well illustrated, but the 
illustrations, though excellent in their way, 
are mostly reproductions on a photographic 
basis, and cannot be said to have much 
artistic value. Woodcuts taken from 
Japanese books would have been far more 
valuable both artistically and historically ; 
but the understanding of these requires 
special study, which perhaps can hardly be 
expected of a Western public. The volumes 
are well printed and well got up. The 
publication is an American one, though the 
fact is not stated in the prospectus, which 
mentions only Messrs. Jack, of London and 
Edinburgh. The prospectus also states 
that the edition is ‘strictly’ limited to 
500 copies, at one price, and 35 copies, 
which form the édition de luxe, at a higher 
sum. But in point of fact there are 160 
copies of the luxurious edition all counted, 
and a proportional number, no doubt, of 
the ordinary edition. The publishers would, 
we cannot help thinking, have been better 
advised had they stated that other copies 
than those of the “ strictly limited” edi- 
tions were being issued. 





Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian 
Rockies. By H. E. M. Stutfield and J. 
Norman Oollie. (Longmans & Co.) 

TueERrE will always be a certain number of 

the Englishmen who are pent up in cities 

for ten months in the year by their duties 
or pleasures, who when the days grow 
longest and the streets most oppressive feel 
an inward longing to rush off into the 
wilderness. The primitivesavage that, under 
all our coats of civilization, lurks in most of 
us, is apt to break out in the most unex- 
pected places—in the man of business, the 
lawyer, and even the Fellow of the Royal 

Society. We become, as it were, possessed, 

one by the ancestor who lived in an Ice 

Age, another by a less remote progenitor 

who once dwelt among the wild creatures 

in the depths of the primeval forest. The 
lawyer leaves his chambers to wander 
over glaciers and snowfields, the Fellow 
sets out on a shooting excursion into the 
backwoods. To such as these the volume 
of Prof. Collie and Mr. Stutfield is ad- 

dressed. , 
During the last few summers the Alpine 

Club has discovered a new field of adven- 

ture where its members can combine the 

indulgence of these inherited instincts ; 
where they may enjoy at once the hard- 
ships of travel and mountaineering. The 

Canadian Pacific Railway has brought 

suddenly within easy reach of civilization a 

vast region that had previously only been 

traversed at rare intervals by hardy pioneers, 
and still remains in an absolute state of 
nature. ‘This region abounds in all the 
elements of landscape which make up what 
is commonly called scenery. It contains 
mountains ranging from 10,000ft. to 

13,000 ft., numerous lakes to reflect the 

snows, rushing rivers, and primeval forests. 
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If a fault may be discovered in the new 
playground, it is, perhaps, that there is 
rather too much forest. A very large pro- 
portion of the authors’ and their readers’ 
time is spent in struggling with its 
obstacles. Tastes differ, and to some 
forcing a way with laden beasts over fallen 
timber may be as exhilarating as fighting 
with broken ice and precipitous rocks. But 
of the two climbing is the less tedious to 
réad about, possibly on account of the 
element of danger that, as a rule, under- 
lies it. 

The interest of these pages as a narrative 
has been somewhat forestalled by previous 
chapters and articles by the same authors. 
In framing their volume they have adhered 
too closely, we think, to the original form of 
diary. It is only at the cost of perusing a 
great many details of somewhat personal 
and passing interest that any general pic- 
ture of the country can be gathered from 
their narrative. It might have been better 
to present one or two iypical expeditions 
in fuller and more picturesque detail, 
and to spend more pains in making the 
reader realize the local colour and atmo- 
sphere. The Canadian Rockies do not, it 
appears, attain to the grandeur of the finest 
parts of the Alps or the Caucasus. They 
may rather be compared to a Tyrol where 
the whole region is virgin, where the streams 
are unbridged, the valleys trackless, and 
the untrodden peaks able to offer most of 
the difficulties which a climber holds worthy 
of his steel. 

For the geographer the work done by 
Prof. Collie and his comrades is of no slight 
importance. They have explored and 
mapped a region of which little was known, 
and what was supposed to be known was 
wrong. They have added two more giants 
to the list of geographical fictions. Mount 
Brown and Mount Hooker, after figuring 
for years in our best atlases as over 
15,000 ft., have been finally dismissed 
to keep company with the Alpine im- 
postor, Mont Iseran. They have traced 
three of the great rivers of the North 
American continent—the Athabasca, the 
Saskatchewan, and the Columbia—to what 
we may almost call their common source. 
They have discovered, localized, climbed, 
photographed, and named acrowd of highly 
respectable mountains. In so doing they 
have used their friends’ names some- 
what freely. We presume their excuse is 
that in a region so devoid of inhabitants no 
Indian names were obtainable. 

The text is admirably illustrated with a 
number of photographs, and provided with 
an original and excellent map, which em- 
bodies a mass of new information, the 
result of several seasons of arduous survey 
work. The volume will hardly take its 
place as the final record of the exploration 
of the Canadian Rockies, but it may serve 
as valuable material towards its compilation. 
It will be read with pleasure by those 
who follow the gradual progress of the dis- 
covery of the mountains of the globe, and 
studied with close attention by explorers 
who hope to carry on the authors’ work in 
the further regions they have not yet 
opened up. 








The Memoirs of a Contemporary: being the 
Reminiscences of Ida de Sainte -Elme, Adven- 
turess, 1790-1815. Translated by Lionel 
Strachey. (Grant Richards.) 


He would indeed be a bold man who ven- 
tured to assert that any one chapter, or even 
paragraph, of this curious book could be 
treated as a trustworthy contribution to 
history. Nevertheless, like some other 
authors, ‘‘ Madame de Ste. Elme”’ is not alto- 
g ther to be neglected by the student of 
the Napoleonic epoch ; we may get useful 
sidelights on the history of the Directorate 
and the Empire even from this flighty per- 
sonage. She saw a good deal of the worst 
side of many of the chief actors on that 
troubled stage ; and if we do not believe her 
stories, we may yet remember that to seem 
probable they must have borne some more 
‘t less plausible resemblance to what men 
valieved to have occurred. 

According to her own account of 
herself, Elzelina Tolstoy was the child 
of a ruined Hungarian magnate and of 
a Dutch heiress, whom he picked up at 
Amsterdam, while wandering (like Barry 
Lyndon) in search of a fortune. She was 
brought up in the haphazard fashion that 
might have been foreseen for the child of 
such a union; her parents were generally 
touring in Italy, and her main education 
consisted in occasional lessons from her 
father in fencing and riding. In 1787 
‘cruel fate deprived us of our fortune ”— 
presumably Tolstoy had got through his 
wife’s money, for the ‘‘crisis in the East 
Indies ” invoked by Elzelina as an explana- 
tion does not seem convincing. Shortly after- 
wards the magnate died, and his daughter, 
at the mature age of thirteen, eloped with a 
young Dutch gentleman. He married her, but 
three years later she played him false with 
an officer of the French Republican army 
which invaded Belgium in 1792. Her hus- 
band, remarks Elzelina, was a philosopher; 
when the truth came out he behaved in a 
surprisingly placable fashion. ‘‘ My poor 
friend,” he observed, “let us observe 
entire secrecy about this sad business.” 
This shocked the offending spouse. “I 
could not forgive him for overlooking 
so quickly a fault which ought to have 
atleast made him show a melancholy 
reserve, if not a stern indifference to me.” 
Accordingly she packed up her diamonds 
and a thousand ducats in her hand-bag, and 
absconded from the family abode. After 
this start, as might have been expected, she 
went far, and the chronicles of the next 
twenty years (she was only seventeen when 
she set out to see the world) can hardly be 
described as edifying. She drifted to Paris, 
became (so she says) a friend and confidante 
of Madame Tallien, and observed, when 
sentimental matters were not too pressing, 
the by-play of politicsunderthe Directory. Of 
Barras and his entourage, male and female, 
she gives a lively picture, which, tested 
by other and more trustworthy sources, 
is fairly correct. After sundry escapades 
she fell in with Ney, then a general in the 
army of the Rhine, and conceived for him 
what she is pleased to call “her grand 
passion.” For the rest of her life, so she 


would have us believe, she was his faith- 
ful admirer—sometimes in favour, more 
She developed a habit of spas- 


often not. 





modic emotion, which impelled her to set 
out on sudden searches for the beloved 
object at the most inappropriate moments, 
On one occasion she posted from Paris to 
Prussia in mid-winter, and caught the un- 
fortunate marshal on the field of Eylau, 
where she got mixed up in a charge of 
Russian cavalry, and received a sabre cut 
on the head. Ney packed her off to France 
as soon as she could travel; but five years 
later she made an even wilder excursion, 
and presented herself before him at Marien- 
werder during the last stage of the Moscow 
retreat :— 

‘*There was no stopping his wrath at finding 
me where he did ; he let me understand it too, 
in the most emphatic terms. He was so mortally 
wrought up over my recklessness in exposing 
myself to the dangers of the campaign, that he 
was even tempted to beat me. Indeed, the 
temptation was so strong that I am not quite 
sure that he did not yield to it.” 


Elzelina was altogether a deplorable 
young person if we are to trust her own 
account of herself. Her chronic pursuit of 
Ney was by no means incompatible with 
other adventures. The strangest thing in 
her career is that, in spite of her record, 
she passed a year or so in an official post 
about the person of one of Napoleon’s 
sisters, Eliza, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 
She was placed there as Jectrice by the 
emperor’s own desire; yet he was always 
complaining that his relatives did not keep 
their Courts respectable ! 

This curious book has been forgotten for 
some fifty years. We are not sure that Mr. 
Strachey would not have done well to leave 
Elzelina (or Ida, as she chose to call her- 
self) in well-merited oblivion. She was 
not an edifying person, and her style, 
with its “‘ Empire” mixture of bombast and 
sentiment, is intolerable, except when it 
becomes positively funny. In English, 
though well translated, she gains an incon- 
gruous magniloquence which is sometimes 
only to be compared to Mr. Hurree Bungsho 
Jaberjee at his best. 

The book is well illustrated with engrav- 
ings of Directory and Empire worthies (or 
notorieties), many of which are excellent, 
though others leave something to be desired 
in the matter of shade and sharpness. 








Charles Reade as I Knew Him. 
Coleman. (Treherne & Co.) 


Tuovcu displaying carelessness almost 
amounting to slovenliness, Mr. Coleman’s 
jottings are readable from beginning to 
end, add a good deal to our knowledge 
of its subject, and correct previous bio- 
graphies of Reade, including that in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
estimate generally formed of Reade is not 
changed by its perusal. We see throughout 
its pages the same blustering, large-hearted, 
irresponsible being, a mixture of Borrowand 
Landor, miraculous in vanity, pitiless in 
condemnation, and violent in arraignment ; 
an overgrown schoolboy in his resentment 
of what he conceives to be malice against 
himself, a Don Quixote in his defence of 
those he regards as victims of public in- 
justice or private rapacity, a desperate 
antagonist in the case of the many, and 
a loyal and lovable friend in the eyes of 
the few. Not quite alone was Reade in 


By John 
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holding that moral iniquity was implied 
in insensibility to his merits, but not one 
of the thin-skinned and irritable race of 
dramatists or novelists of his time was 
so childishly naive in the display of self- 
approval. With Mr. Coleman—who, aiter 
the fashion of previous bearers of a kindred 
name and of Colly Cibber, is frequently 
spoken of as Coley — Reade evidently 
maintained a close alliance, and for his 
benefit he appears to have written the auto- 
biographical passages which constitute the 
most interesting portion of the volume. 
This enduring intimacy, so unlike the brief 
and fragmentary associations that Reade 
formed with men of his own craft, seems 
to have been won by a genuine and 
sustained admiration for Reade’s work 
and a readiness to produce his plays 
in the theatres of which at one time 
or other Mr. Coleman was manager. 
Reade’s prolonged favour appears, indeed, 
to have been purchased at a somewhat 
dear rate, since we hear of heavy pecuniary 
losses resulting from efforts to produce 
Reade’s pieces in the shape in which the 
author, intolerant of alteration as he was 
impatient of contradiction, wished to see 
them put before the public. 

In one respect Mr. Coleman does much to 
clear the memory of his friend. He pre- 
sents in an agreeable light the intimacy long 
maintained between Reade and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, which, without ever, so far as we are 
aware, provoking public comment, incurred, 
in view of Reade’s long maintenance of his 
fellowship at Oxford, some spoken con- 
demnation. The kind of arrangement in 
which this attachment took rise recalls the 
curious and unhappy experiment by which 
Garrick, Macklin, and Mrs. Woffington 
kept, for a time, house together. With her 
husband, Mrs. Seymour (generally spoken 
of in the book as Egeria), on her return from 
America, took a house inJermyn Street. With 
a view to diminishing expenses, the young 
couple were joined in housekeeping by 
Augustus Braham, a son of the famous 
John Braham, a Capt. Curling, and 
Charles Reade. Braham obtained, after a 
time, an appointment, and Seymour first 
and then Curling died. Mrs. Seymour 
then sought to separate from her remain- 
ing associate. Reade’s obstinacy and pas- 
sionate protests prevailed in the end, and 
an intimacy, close and friendly, but never, 
it is stated, extending beyond friend- 
ship, was continued until the death of the 
lady cowed in Reade his ‘better part of 
man.” That a prolonged connexion of this 
kind should, in a world such as this, escape 
censure is inconceivable. On the whole, 
from what is known of Reade, it is 
pleasanter, as well as easier, to believe in a 
species of chivalric if undisciplined defiance 
of public sentiment than in a close grip of 
academic emolument of which in his later 
years he did not stand in need. 

Reade’s connexion with Magdalen Col- 
lege—at which, after reading privately 
with Robert Lowe, later Viscount Sher- 
brooke, he obtained a third class in 
literis humanioribus, was elected Fellow, 
was chosen as Vinerian Scholar, was made 
Dean of Arts, and, with the degree of D.C.L., 
Vice-President—seems to have brought him 
little pleasure. He liked on occasions to 
flaunt his position, social and academic, and 





tells a rather amusing story how, after a 
well-known actress had read and declined 
a piece he had offered, and had very 
charitably sought to console him with a 
five-pound note, he returned it as the Vice- 
President of Magdalen; but he indulges in 
constant contempt of the majority of his 
associates. He speaks then, as through 
life, of the persistent hostility of those 
among whom he was thrown, and has 
apparently no idea that he was constantly 
the aggressor. He tells of his joy at 
leaving behind him the fossils of the senior 
common-room, 


‘‘with their sludgy port, their syrupy madeira, 
their whist, their stale jokes and salacious 
stories, their sordid squabbles, and to feel 
myself once more in touch with life—not, indeed, 
the life to which I aspired, but still the life of 
the world, the life of men and women ; not the 
living death—the petrification, and, I may add, 
the putrefaction—of the cloister.” 


Reade did all he could to aggravate the 
situation, and to accentuate the dislike he had 
from the first inspired. His costume offended 
not only academic proprieties, but also the 
taste of his relatives; and when as Vice- 
President he entertained at Magdalen Mrs. 
Stirling, then a brilliant actress, dressed in 
the height of fashion, there is no wonder 
that, to use his own language, ‘‘ her advent 
at Oxford fluttered the dovecotes of Phi- 
listia; snobbery was rampant, and Mrs. 
Grundy up in arms.”’ What is more, his 
mother, whom he mentions as “‘ the Chate- 
laine of Ipsden,” the family place, appeared 
in his rooms as he was sitting down to 
lunch, and with scant ceremony routed and 
expelled the fair intruder. ‘It was,’’ says 
Reade, ‘‘the first and only time I ever 
knew the Mater to forget herself,’’ a com- 
pliment that ‘‘the Mater,” it is to be feared, 
was unable to return. Reade made an 
orthodox and an edifying end. At or 
before this time he could declare: ‘I 
am a pagan—always was—love every- 
thing lovely in nature.” His revelations 
concerning the actresses he met and often 
adored are characteristically fresh and— 
shall it be said ?—indiscreet. Rachel he 
saw in France and admired, but he declares 
concerning her that sbe could not hold a 
candle to Helen Faucit as Juliet and 
Rosalind. This and other estimates of 
actresses to be found in the volume show 
what might for the rest be gathered from 
the perusal of his works, that he was dis- 
posed to rate beauty of person and poetic 
interpretation above histrionic accomplish- 
ment. Miss Ellen Terry, in the height of 
her juvenile triumph, retired for a while 
from the stage. Reade—justly, it is to be 
assumed —claims to have ‘coaxed her 
back”? thereto. Oa her Portia, which 
she played in 1875, he speaks with what 
that delectable artist’s admirers will regard 
as lukewarmness. Her Helen Rolleston, 
in his own ‘Foul Play,’ receives warmer 
homage. Of the woman he writes with 
just, if not too discreet raptures :— 


‘‘She is an enigma. Her eyes are pale, her 
nose rather long, her mouth nothing particular. 
[A gross heresy, since her mouth is one of her 
most expressive features.] Complexion a deli 
cate brickdust, her hair rather like tow. Yet 
somehow she is beautiful. Her expression kills 
any pretty face you see beside her. She is a 
pattern of fawn-like grace. Whether in move- 








ment or repose, grace pervades the hussy. In 
character impulsive, intelligent, weak, hysterical 
—in short, all that is abominable and charming 
in woman.” 


In other cases his raptures are like those of 
Sir Anthony Absolute, as when speaking of 
Fanny Stirling as she first dawned on him 
in the full, rich glow of ripe womanhood :— 


‘* Above the middle height, an abundance of 
brown waving hair, a somewhat pronounced 
nose, sparkling eyes, luscious rosy lips, a 
bewitching smile, and—a mouthful of teeth like 
a young horse. The riding-habit which she 
wore fitted like her skin, restraining with diffi- 
culty her ‘ breast’s superb abundance.’ She was 
the beau-ideal of a Rubens woman before she 
begins to run to pod. There! you have her to 
a hair.” 


Reade was a member of the Garrick Club, 
a frequent attendant who delighted in his 
membership. We hesitate then to accept as 
his own the comments on the club which we 
find on p. 88, since these embody popular 
misconceptions, and have not a shadow of 
foundation. 

Reade and his biographer constantly 
speak in the first person, and it is difficult 
at times to know to which of the two we are 
to ascribe some utterances, the more since 
Mr. Coleman seems to have caught some of 
his hero’s animosities as well as forms of 
expression, and to regard himself, as did 
Reade, as the victim of a hostile, prejudiced, 
and ignorant press. Mr. Coleman is quite 
in Reade’s naive ‘‘’Ercles vein’? when he 
begins: ‘‘ Perhaps no man has been more 
fulsomely flattered or more villainously 
abused than I have been.” In the case of 
the mistakes in French with which the 
volume swarms, we do not always know to 
whom they are to be imputed. Though he 
wrote before he died a play in French, 
Reade at the outset knew little of that 
language, and owns that when at the bath 
he asked for a comb the attendant brought 
him an egg. Weare loth, however, to credit 
Reade with calling an actor an artiste, 
with speaking of the Theatre Frangaise, 
or calling Paris the Ville Luminiere (sic). 
What is meant by ‘“ When by a lucky 
accident I came plump ef pottre against 
my old friend Morris,” we are unable to 
conjecture. The mistake (constantly occur- 
ring) of ‘“‘Macquet” for Maquet, as a col- 
laborator of Dumas, is pardonable; and 
that of ‘ Bataille des Dames’ for ‘ Bataille 
de Dames’ is common. On omissions of 
accents we have not dwelt. ‘The Lady 
of Belle Isle’ sounds a quaint translation of 
the title of the play by the elder Dumas; 
and it is strange, though this has nothing 
to do with France, to find ‘‘ Kotzebe”’ for 
Kotzebue. Neither Charles Reade nor 
Dion Boucicault, to whom the misquctation 
is ascribed, can claim to be the first to spoil 
the point of a famousepigram. We find, 
however, two mistakes, one of them com- 
mon, in these lines :— 


The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Straughan [sic]. 


‘Green Rushes’ for ‘Green Bushes’ is an 
obvious slip; and a confusion between past 
and present times leads to the mention of 
Lord Henry James, a nobleman whom Burke 
knoweth not. In addition to one or two 
portraits of Reade the book has some illus- 
trations. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


‘Romance. By Joseph Conrad and Ford 
Madox Hueffer. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tuts is a very long and fine story, and it is 
fittingly named. That Mr. Conrad should 
choose to write in collaboration is perhaps 
no concern of the reviewer’s, except in so far 
as the fact may be said to influence a work 
bearing his name. The mechanics of the col- 
laboration have been well enough managed ; 
there is nothing slipshod about this book, 
any more than there is in any of the fine 
pieces of workmanship in which Mr. Con- 
rad alone appears as author. But even in 
this well-wrought story there is that which, 
judged fairly by the side of Mr. Conrad’s 
other work, makes the reviewer regret the 
collaboration. Mr. Conrad’s talent is a good 
and complete one. He has shown that 
his store of material is rich; his unaided 
method of dealing with his material is 
masterly and distinguished. For such a 
writer — distinctive, strong, individual — 
collaboration seems a mistake. It is a 
mistake here, despite the fact that ‘ Ro- 
mance’ is a brilliant thing, vivid, and as 
full of the trappings of romance as an egg 
is of meat. But excellent, even exquisite, 
as its parts are, the whole is not absolutely 
convincing, and for that reason does not 
reach the level of Mr. Conrad’s unaided 
work, The book is divided into five parts, 
and the first three suffer a little from 
being over -long- drawn-out, though the 
opening scenes of the first part, with their 
— of the old smuggling life between 
anterbury and the seaboard, are admirable. 
The hero, and the story with him, then move 
to the West Indies, where the real action of 
the drama lies. And here, up to the point 
at which the hero lands in the pirate strong- 
hold of Rio Medio, we think the story would 
have been improved by a little judicious 
compression. Not that these chapters are 
without merit, however; on the contrary, 
they are full of atmosphere and fine de- 
scriptive effects; but they are not vitally 
pertinent, and the romance hangs in the 
wind a while in consequence. The writing 
is distinguished, though in parts it verges 
upon, and even lapses into, mere preciosity. 
The heroine has not been mentioned in this 
notice. She is wholly charming and, mar- 
vellous to relate, never obtrusive. In this 
and in one or two other matters the authors’ 

reticence is commendable. 





Over the Border, By Robert Barr. (Isbister 
& Co.) 
Mr. Barr is an experienced and able crafts- 
man. He is rather a cosmopolitan than 
a ‘ Britisher,” and sometimes writes as a 
good American. On the whole, the latter 
sort is perhaps his best work ; it is certainly 
his most thoughtful fiction. Here he pre- 
sents a Cromwellian story, dealing with the 
adventures, in love and in fighting, of an 
athletic young Scotsman who is charged 
with a message to King Charles at Oxford, 
when the whole of that part of England 
through which he has to pass is in the 
hands of Cromwell’s Roundheads. It isa 


common type of story, without a spark of 
originality in it; but the stock properties 
of historical fiction are handled with 
the deftness that comes of long practice. 





Of creation and of thought there was a good 
deal more in the author’s last book, ‘The 
Victors.’ 





Gran’ma’s Jane. By Mary E. Mann. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


In spite of the sordid circumstances of her 
latest heroine’s upbringing and surround- 
ings, Mrs. Mann has managed to invest her 
with a sunny and fragrant atmosphere of 
her own, of which the reader is hardly less 
conscious in the gloomy house in Norwich 
than amongst the lavender bushes of poor 
Aunt Betsy’s garden. The grim shadow of 
the gallows, so near to which, whilst a 
hanging is actually proceeding, Jane first 
sees the light, would seem by its weird 
influence to induce the tragedy in her 
family history which holds the girl’s happi- 
ness in its grip through the slow years of 
early youth. None the less she suggests 
the embodiment of young joy and love 
and innocence, redolent of an early Vic- 
torian flavour, introduced with most happy 
effect. The steadfast attachment between 
Jane and George Marrison, begun on her 
side when they were little children, and sur- 
mounting the most insistent difficulties, is a 
charming idyl], the provincial middle-class 
setting of fifty years ago notwithstanding. 
It is hardly too much to say that it is the 
most graceful piece of work Mrs. Mann has 
yet accomplished. The tragic elements are 
handled with an unflinching reality which 
only just escapes excess of detail. 
The characters are drawn with incisive 
clearness. Poor, foolish old gran’ma is 
a painful but convincing creation, and 
Jane’s pathetic fidelity to her unfortunate 
relations adds a touch of strength to a 
character which her love for George might 
have left indecisive and childish. 





The Jesters. 

Co.) 
‘‘Rira” has a wide circle of admiring 
readers, and we do not think that they will 
be disappointed with her latest production. 
Her characters have undeniable conversa- 
tional gifts, and seldom bore us except when 
their deeper feelings are aroused. We cer- 
tainly seem to have met most of them before 
—the titled lady of easy virtue, the warm- 
hearted American heiress, the hero with a 
mysterious past and a brow of unbending 
gloom. The dilemma upon which the story 
turns (resulting from the resemblance 
between twin brothers) has also a familiar 
aspect, but in novel-reading, as in more 
serious concerns, mamy people prefer old 
friends to new. 


By “Rita.” (Hutchinson & 





The Beryl Stones. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Arnold.) 


Mrs. Sipewick’s name on the title-page of 
a novel may be accepted as a guarantee 
of two, at least, of the things which go to 
make successful fiction—a charming heroine 
and an interesting story. From the first 
we are fascinated by Ursula French, and 
freely forgive the mad impulse which makes 
her guilty of theft and places her in the 
power of a villainous blackmailer. It is not 
so easy, however, to extend the same indul- 
gence to her perverse reticence on the sub- 





ject in later years, especially as the situa. 
tion thus produced becomes in the end both 


trite and melodramatic. There is a certain 
inevitable unreality, also, about the descrip. 
tion of her theatrical career, though it ig 
only fair to admit that she has to work for 
some years before blazing out as a ‘‘star.” The 
story of her earlier struggles for existence is 
told with delicate humour and mastery 
of detail. We cannot but think the callous 
brutality of Ursula’s wealthy aunt and 
cousin a little exaggerated, but, on the other 
hand, her unrefined and good - hearted 
friends, the landlady’s daughter and the 
impresario’s wife, are delightfully true to 
nature. 

The Great Reconciler. By the Author of 

‘Miss Molly.’ (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir may be our own stupidity, but after 
reading ‘The Great Reconciler’ we have 
failed to make out what it all means, 
Two ladies, one of them African Dutch, 
marry two Englishmen, brothers, with an 
hereditary tendency to drunkenness. One 
of the husbands dies just before the story 
opens, the other not till a little later. 
Somebody wants the married lady to run 
away with him, but she will not. The 
widow goes to South Africa. Her daughter, 
a very fine young lady with a “spirit,” 
marries a Boer. The other, Mrs. Fairfax, 
now also a widow, likewise goes to South 
Africa. Then there is the war, and some 
people of the story get killed; but of any 
clear idea how one event leads to another, 
or why any of them should have happened 
at all, we confess ourselves hopelessly 
devoid. The form of the book is wearisome. 
Long conversations, in which the interlocu- 
tors are indicated almost entirely by pro- 
nouns, form a great strain on the reader’s 
attention, more especially when their 
remarks are for the most part as aimless as 
their general conduct and the whole pro- 
gress of the story seem to be. 


The River of Vengeance. By P. L. Oliphant. 
(Arnold.) 

Tue cover of this volume shows a blood-red 
river winding under a blood-red sky in 
which hovers a carrion bird of some sort; 
and the cover fits the contents rather well. 
It is a story of the ‘‘shocker” type, in 
which a beautiful American girl is married 
to an incredibly ruffianly Russian prince, 
from whom she presently runs away. The 
prince stupidly follows her to England, 
apparently with the view of winning her 
back. The reader is asked to sympathize 
entirely with the beautiful American, of 
course; but as she married her prince 
merely to gratify her mother’s ambition, 
and whilst living away from him on the 
proceeds of the jewels he gave her is 
content to philander with the first handsome 
man who pays her attention, there seems 
little to choose between man and wife, 
and less to admire in either. It is a poor, 
ill-considered sort of story. 





Griff of Grifiths Court. By Helen 


Mathers. (Methuen & Co.) 
Tux manner and the general tone and senti- 
ment of Miss Mathers’s stories are some- 
times, to our thinking, out of taste. But it 
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is impossible to deny that a good deal of 
life and energy frequently goes to their 
making. If this has been so with former 
books, it is certainly the case with this one. 
There is much to dislike in ‘Griff of 
Griffiths Court,’ not a little to ridicule, but 
still the quality of life and vigour is present, 
and present in abundance. 


Treasure and Heart. By Mary Deane. 
(Murray.) 
Tuts is presumably a first novel. The name 
of the author is unfamiliar, and the title- 
page makes no mention of other works. 
The story is of modern continental life. 
The characters are mostly cosmopolitan— 
English, and a few Italian and French 
people. The action passes for the most 
rt in Florence and Venice, though it 
egins with a sale of bric-d-brac in Havre, 
introducing a suddenly orphaned child—the 
heroine. The plot turns on her adoption by 
akind-hearted dealer, so that all trace of her 
is lost by her friends. One or two people are 
interesting—perhaps more interesting than 
this girl, though she is not without individu- 
ality. The old Irish Marchesa married 
to a Florentine noble affords a pleasant, 
vivacious study of manners with an appear- 
ance of reality and observation about it. Her 
stepson (the last of the Sotelli family) 
suggests degenerate stock and the futility 
of the Italian way of life. We note a 
want of experience in other parts of the 
story. The ‘lady artist’? in Venice shows 
this. Too much is made of a personage 
who appears never to have been actually 
visualized by the author. But the writing 
is easy and pleasant, and there are more 
good than bad points. 


Count Zarka: a Romance. By Sir William 
Magnay. (Ward & Lock.) 

Tux author’s reputation will not be enhanced 
by this narrative, for which “romance” is 
a mild term. Most of the action lies in a 
Hungarian forest which contains lawns 
where hares indulge in “eclectic nibbling,” 
an old farm where for some indefinite reason 
the heroine and her stepfather are staying, 
and a mysterious castle, the seat of Count 
Zarka, a very melodramatic personage. He 
is suspected of being in the pay of Russia, 
and of knowing more than any one else 
about the strange disappearance of Prince 
Roel of Raspberg, a Magyar potentate 
who had proved unappreciative of Muscovite 
blandishments. It would be obviously 
unfair to judge the manners and customs of 
this disreputable Hungarian by ordinary 
British standards, but, after making allow- 
ances for the neighbourhood of the Car- 
pathians, we find him more like a character 
in an extravaganza than a person of real 
modern life, and he certainly does not 
deserve the privilege of seeing, and ranting 
to, the spectre of the mountain twice in one 
volume. Practised novel-readers will find 
themselves left in the dark as to several 
points on which enlightenment might reason- 
ably have been expected. 


Beatrice Froyle’s Crime. 


By Fi 
Warden. (Pearson.) : ae 


Tuere is an insatiable appetite to-day 
for mysteries and “‘ sensations” which have 





no relation to life. There is probably not a | 
real human being in this book, but there 
are many stage figures, plenty of action, 
and an atmosphere of excitement. Hence 
it is likely to be popular. We shall not 
endeavour to unravel the story, but we may 
indicate the ‘‘crime,” which is discovered 
to the reader at the outset. Mrs. Froyle, a 
widow with a little child, is repudiated by 
her husband’s relations, and, in despair and 
in peculiar circumstances of temptation, 
passes off her little girl as the daughter of 
a viscount. The viscount fully believes the 
child to be his until he has reason to fear it 
may be some one else’s, but that some one 
is not Mrs. Froyle. What the author’s 
agile invention can do with the situation 
may be guessed. If she has not written a 
second ‘ House on the Marsh’ she has main- 
tained her reputation as a teller of tales. 


Marie Petit. By Léo Claretie. 

Librairie Moliére.) 
WE are able to commend M. Léo Claretie’s 
novel of adventure, of which the scene is 
well laid in Paris, Toulon, Constantinople, 
Erivan, and Ispahan in 1705. We do not 
believe that travellers wore sun-helmets 
(‘‘ coiffé d’un casque’’) in the eighteenth 
century, and the tat French doctor is not 
likely to have put on the Kurdish helmet of 
chain armour to help him in the heat near 
Ararat. ‘‘ Quand Sainte-Sophie sera rendue 
au culte catholique” suggests an indifferent 
veneration for the claims of the Eastern 
Church. 


(Paris, 


LP’ Intaille. By {Pierre Huguenin. (Paris, 
Lévy.) 

A story of a disreputable senile amour is 

not to be recommended, but ‘ L’Intaille’ dis- 

plays a considerable power of character- 

drawing in imitation of the Bergeret series, 

and the style, though peculiar, is not with- 


out charm. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Biblica Critica; or, Critical Notes on the 
Text of the Old Testament Writings.—Part I. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; Part II. Ezekiel and 
the Minor Prophets; Part III. First and 
Second Samuel. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
(A. & OC. Black.) —Scholars have for 
some years past been surprised at Prof. 
Cheyne’s ever-widening scheme for emending 
the Hebrew Bible. Under his hand names 
quickly assume fresh spellings, well-estab- 
lished words disappear from the language 
to make room for entirely new ones, and many 
passages receive meanings never thought of 
before. The Professor’s latest scheme of 
emendation is centred in the name Jerahmeel. 
The theory was gradually unfolded in the 
pages of the ‘Encyclopedia Biblica,’ and 
appears to have reached its full development 
in the publication under review. The result 
is sure to cause general astonishment. Jerah- 
meel is literally everywhere, and it seems to 
be almost a chance ifany Biblical name escapes 
being supplanted by it. Did the kings of 
Samaria and Damascus make war on their 
southern neighbour, the king of Judah, in the 
time of the prophet Isaiah? No! Instead of 
Ephraim you must read Jerahmeel. It was the 
Jerahmeelites from the south, not armies from 
the north, that threatened the kingdom of 
Judah in those days. Did a prophet named 
Jeremiah suffer and preach in the latter days 
of the Judaic kingdom? By no means! You 





must emend the text. Instead of Jere- 


miah read Jerahmeeli. Did a large body 
of Jews, after the fall of Jerusalem, 


migrate to a place called Tahpanhes or’ 


Daphnzein Egypt? Notatall! Beth-Jerah- 
meel is the correct reading, not Tahpanhes. 
In the same way must you correct a great 
variety of other terms in all the books treated 
in the three parts before us. You must not 
allow any word or phrase to stand where, 
according to the new theory, Jerahmeel might 
be enabled to occupy his long-lost place. 

If such a theory had been propounded by a 
person standing outside the universally recog- 
nized body of critics, we should have thought 
it unnecessary to say much about it. But 
Prof. Cheyne has long been justly famous for 
his great achievements in the field of Biblical 
study. He has written works which contain 
much of true and lasting value. Only a few 
years ago he gave us a brilliant book on 
‘Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,’ 
which, though failing to convince many on 
some essential points, is illuminating in a 
very high degree, and is moreover written 
in the easy and simple style of one who is 
thoroughly and intimately familiar with the 
full force of all the ideas he has to express. 
When such a man speaks on a subject that is 
entirely his own, critics and students in 
general are bound to listen. Our remarks, 
therefore, though they present the just and 
reasonable dissent of the vast majority, if 
not the whole body, of scholars from the theory 
under consideration, are at the same time a 
testimony to the fame and importance of its 
author. 

What are the known facts? Who were the 
Jerahmeelites? In the unemended text of the 
Old Testament this clan plays a very insigni- 
ficant part. The compiler of the Books of 
Chronicles includes Jerahmeel and his de- 
scendants in the genealogy of Judah, and they 
are also mentioned in the history of David 
prior to his assumption of the regal dignity. 
The district which they inhabited lay in the 
extreme south of Judah. This is all that can 
be affirmed with certainty concerning them. 
But under Prof. Cheyne’s magic wand the 
Jerahmeelites become one of the most 
important factors in Biblical history. They 
are here, there, and everywhere. Not only 
did the name Jerahmeel belong ‘‘to various 
branches of the same widely spread race,’’ but 
‘it is also not improbable that the name is 
sometimes applied incorrectly to peoples not 
strictly of the Jerahmeelite stock.’’ The 
Assyrian empire was, according to this theory, 
‘*the supreme North Arabian,’ or Jerah- 
meelite, power, which bore sway over all the 
lesser Jerahmeelites. But we may now show 
Prof. Cheyne’s method in dealing with special 
instances. We have already alluded to his 
substitution of the Jerahmeelites for Ephraim 
in the narrative of the invasion of Judah 
spoken of in the seventh chapter of Isaiah. 
The ordinarily accepted facts are clear 
enough. The northern Israelitish kingdom 
formed an alliance with the Syrians to the 
north for the purpose of invading Judah. 
The ruler of the latter kingdom, greatly 
afraid for the safety of his country, invoked 
the aid of the Assyrians. The latter 
came readily enough, and one of the first, 
though not immediate, great results of 
the Assyrian intervention was the fall of 
Samaria, B.c. 722. But Prof. Cheyne is not 
satisfied. He first disposes of the actual men- 
tion of the allied kings as being borrowed 
from another passage which he considers 
corrupt. Samaria, ‘‘it is true, occurs twice, 
but this appears to be due to the redactor.” 
‘‘ Bphraim occurs four times, but one of the 
four passages must be a later insertion, and in 
the other passages Ephraim may be corrupt.” 
Having thus got rid of all the names that 
point to the alliance of the two northern 
kingdoms, Prof. Cheyne proceeds to turn the 
whole affair into a Jerahmeelite invasion from 
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the south. He, of course, goes on emending 
at every step, and among the names which 
have to give way to Jerahmeel is the old- 
established fine designation ‘‘ Immanuel.’’ 

As a comment to his own reconstruction of 
historical events the critic adds the following 
remark :— 

“We can now more ghastly, understand why Ahaz 

and his people trembled. Their anxiety was two- 
fold: (1) for their much prized possession in the 
Negeb, and (2) for Judah, on the road to which the 
Arammites now were.” 
But surely there was at least an equally great 
cause for trembling on the usual construction 
of the facts. Wasan invasion by two big allied 
armies not enough to frighten a king who did 
not feel strong enough to defend his capital ? 

Prof. Cheyne’s critical comments on Jeremiah 
begin as follows :— 

‘““Who was Jeremiah? His name is a popular 
distortion of Jerahmeeli, and his prophecies are 
filled with references to Jerakmee). ‘There were 
half- Jerahmeelites in Israel, and full Jerahmeelites 
outside Israel. To the former, Jeremiab, like the 
prophets in general, belonged.” 

In order to show the effect of Prof. Cheyne’s 
emendations on well-known Biblical passages, 
we will quote some of his striking renderings 
of Isaiah lii. and liii. Instead of the passage 
beginning ‘‘like as many were astonied at 
thee ’’ we have :— 

Edom and Asshbur will be astonished, 
The Jerabmeelites and the Arabians. 
Further on we have :— 
He was despised and shamefully handled, 
Ulcered from the stripes of Jerahmeel. 
And towards the end of the famous chapter :— 
The oppressor of his servant was Jerahmeel, 
And his tyrant was Ishmael, 
Therefore should he take possession of Jerahmeel, 
And Ishmael should he distribute. 

If this is not a new Bible, we do not know 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ new.’’ The Biblical 
text is, no doubt, in places corrupt; but even 
as it stands, it is much nearer the true 
original form than the text provided in the 
work now before us. 


Biblical and Literary Essays. By the late 
A. B. Davidson. Edited by J. A. Paterson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—It is sometimes a 
doubtful courtesy to the memory of a man to 
publish writings of his which he himself had 
not designed for wide circulation. There is 
nothing, however, in this volume which the 
late Prof. Davidson himself might not have 
included in a book bearing his name. It is 
evident that the essays are not of equal 
value. The first of them is the inaugural 
lecture with which Dr. Davidson began his 
work in 1863 in New College, Edinburgh, 
while the last is the introductory lecture of 
the session 1899-1900. The two lectures show 
the movement in the mind of the man. In the 
first, ‘Biblical Theology,’ it is said that 
‘*religiousness is as much native to man as 
reason,’’ and then follows thealmost crude state- 
ment that ‘‘the fall has not abolished it...... 
it has merely impaired it.’’ A similar state- 
ment is made in the words: ‘‘ The economy of 
Creation was one fitted merely for the develop- 
ment of innocent beings, which implies a certain 
economical self-restriction of God.’’ In the 
last lecture, ‘The Uses of the Old Testament 
for Edification,’ we find ourselves ina different 
theological atmosphere. We are told that 
“the Creation and the Flood narratives are not the 
inventions or imaginations of Hebrew writers; 
neither are they what might be called immediate 
revelations to the minds of the writers. They are 
reproductions of traditions and modes of thought 
common to a large division of the human race. They 
are part of the heritage of thought which Israel 
brought with it from its cradle in the East.” 
Again, in reference to the priest’s code, it is 
said: ‘‘The acorn sown by Moses had become 
a great tree, and the tree is transplanted back 
to the time of sowing the seed.”’ 

The essay styled ‘ Arabic Poetry’ illustrates 
the scholarship and the literary tastes of the 





writer. It shows an intimate knowledge of the 
literature with which it deals, and much may 
be learnt from it. Yet theories are expressed, 
apart altogether from anything Arabic, which 
are not convincing. ‘‘ We shall thus, naturally, 
look,’’ Dr. Davidson said, 
“ for the truest poetry furthest back in the world’s 
bistory, when truth was new, when the fountain 
was intermittent, only rising now and then to the 
surface in the hearts of men, and overflowing in a 
joyful stream of purest waters, The most splendid 
poems may not belong to this era, for men are not 
only poets by nature, but artists; it is their glor 
that, besides their instinctive capabilities, of whic 
poetry is one, they can turn themselves to an 
employment consciously, and adorn by art and 
experience their ruder instinctive productions. But 
the truest, simplest, humanest poetry may be looked 
for in early times, poetry of which both the thought 
and the art will be instinctive ; both the utterance 
and the grace of it the product of necessity, not 
of will.” 
The criticism which may be directed to the 
theory contained in the words quoted is very 
much that which was aimed at Macaulay’s 
famous saying, ‘‘ We think that as civilization 
advances poetry almost necessarily declines.’’ 
Another of Dr. Davidson’s sayingsin the same 
essay may be noted. ‘‘ A prophet,’’ he says, 
“is one who speaks higher truths to men. A poet 
is one who speaks to himself. The prophet and he 
may speak the same truths, and with the same 
energy and feeling, and from the same imperious 
necessity ; but the prophet addresses others: the 
poet’s activity terminates upon himself. When the 
oq setsa mission before himself to be an instructor, 
e becomes a prophet, though he may use the arts 
of poetry.” 
In reference to the statement that the poet is 
one who speaks to himself, it may be asked if 
he necessarily addresses himself or any one. 
‘Hamlet’ was not spoken by Shakspeare to 
himself or toanyone. It isan artistic finished 
whole, with individuality in the world of 
letters. Poets teaching like prophets may 
lose themselves, but all poets certainly do not 
speak to themselves. 

Besides the essays already named, there are 
others of interest, such as ‘The Wisdom of 
the Hebrews,’ ‘Mohammed and Islam,’ and 
‘The Rationale of a Preacher.’ 


Six Lectures on the Book of Genesis as the 
Primary Evangel. By James Green, Dean 
of Maritzburg. (Rivingtons.)—The venerable 
author tells us in a prefatory note that his 
aim is to exhibit Genesis as an inspired drama 
in six acts, showing the relation between man 
and the Almighty in the period between the 
Creation and the death of Jacob. This drama 
is compared to the Tabernacle, with its outer 
and inner courts, inasmuch as it has a simple 
meaning for all, and a hidden meaning for the 
few. This double purpose requires the two 
accounts of the creation of man, of the Deluge, 
&e. In the opening lecture an attempt is 
made to show that while the Almighty is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘‘God’’ and some- 
times as the ‘‘ Lord God,’’ the explanation of 
the different names is that ‘‘the Almighty in 
those passages wherein he is styled the ‘ Lord 
God’ was revealing to His chosen people of 
old the Gospel of our salvation.’’ It is said, 
for instance, that when sentence was about to 
be pronounced on Adam after the Fall, God 
spoke of Himself as the Lord God who had 
pledged Himself to bestow everlasting life. 
Adam was consequently encouraged to trust 
that that purpose would not be frustrated by 
the serpent’s subtlety. In regard to this 
statement it may be pointed out that there is 
nothing in the Bible narrative to show that 
Adam was aware of the name by which the 
Almighty at the time was styled. The 
writer’s method of exegesis may be further 
illustrated. In Genesis it is stated that coats 
of skin were made to take the place of the fig- 
leaves. ‘‘ Those skins,’’ says Dr. Green, 


“TI cannot doubt, were the skins of the animals 
offered in sacrifice, foreshadowing the great Gospel 
announcement, that man will hereafter cease to be 
found naked, being clothed upon by the Body of 





Christ, the one true and perfect sacrifice....., How 
marvellously, then, is the Gospel of our salvation 
preached, when we read the Lord God made coats 
of skin for our first parents and clothed them.” 

We are further told that 

“God rejected the aprons of fig-leaves, which were 
the work of Adam and Eve, thereby teaching that 
fallen man could not by his own works make him. 
self holy in the sight of God.” 

In the Jewish Alexandrian School, even before 
Philo, the allegorical method, under the in- 
fluence of Hellenism, was used for the inter. 
pretation of the Old Testament. Very early 
in the history of the Christian Church it 
was adopted by writers, and continued to 
be generally employed down to the Renas- 
cence. Dean Colet, in England, was the first 
to set it aside, and it came to be viewed as 
simply the instrument of the ingenuity of 
expositors. By no recognized canons of criti- 
cism can the statements of Dr. Green he 
tested. They are ingenious; they manifest 
the piety of the expounder, and attract the 
reader to the author; but one thing is need- 
ful, right reason, and they do not rise above 
conjecture. 


The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and 
Expository Studies. By the Rev. R. D. Shaw. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T, Clark.)—This book is a 
collection of the leading views held in recent 
times on the numerous questions connected 
with the Pauline Epistles, and the student 
will find it a most useful guide to the subject. 
The treatment broadens out now and then 
into discussions not strictly incumbent on the 
writer of such a work. Thus we have a very 
interesting exposition of the latest results of 
study regarding the moral condition of the 
Roman Empire, and a short history of slavery 
in modern as well as ancient times. It must 
be said that Mr. Shaw does not always see 
to the bottom of the problems he discusses, 
Thus, in his account of the ‘‘ modern’’ Dutch 
school, which throws doubt on the existence 
of St. Paul, he does not notice the principal 
cause of that scepticism—viz., the obscura- 
tion the Epistles, if genuine, undoubtedly 
suffered down to the age of Marcion, and their 
failure to influence in that period the forma- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. Nor would Mr. 
Shaw have asserted, as he does on p. 199, 
that all Christians attached the utmost 
importance to the Crycifixion, or, p. 266, that 
all the Apostles preached salvation by the 
death of Christ, if he held any clear view of 
the difference between the Pauline doctrine 
and that of Eastern Christendom. Mr. Shaw 
accepts thirteen Epistles as written by 
St. Paul. If his attitude is conservative, he 
sets forth very fairly and fully the objections 
urged against Thessalonians, the Pastoral 
Epistles, and others. 


From Letter to Spirit : an Attempt to reach 
through Varying Voices the Abiding Word. 
(Diatessarica, Part Ill.) By Edwin A. Abbott. 
(Black.) — Dr. Abbott’s standpoint in the 
present work is best indicated by its dedica- 
tion, which runsas follows: ‘‘ To the Unknown 
Author of the Fourth Gospel, the noblest 
attempt at indirect biography where direct 
biography was impossible.’’ This means that 
the writer of the fourth Gospel was inti- 
mately acquainted with the facts of the life 
and teaching of Christ, and saw them at many 
points to be very inadequately set forth by 
St. Mark, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. He wished, 
however, to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting these writers, and this led him on the 
one hand to omit much of the narrative these 
writers supply, and on the other to give, where 
this was impossible, a version which placed 
the matter in a higher light. Dr. Abbott 
frankly concedes that in many points the 
Synoptists are superior to John in their state- 
ments of facts; the Gospel is two removes 
distant from John, son of Zebedee ; he cot 
mitted his tradition to the Elders, then came 
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the Evangelist ; but the mind of Christ as He 
lived, suffered, and prayed is more faithfully 
represented in the latest Gospel. The present 
volume travels over an immense extent of 
ground, the main theme being the baptism 
in its various incidents, the preparation for 
it, the place, the coming up out of the 
water, the dove, the Spirit, the resting of the 
Spirit on Jesus, the heavenly voice. The 
collection of materials is done on a great scale: 
thedoveoccupiesthirty pages, and thereisadis- 
cussion, in connexion with the heavenly voice, 
of the Jewish doctrine of Bathkol (daughter of 
the voice), which represents a great deal of 
Talmudic reading and is very entertaining. 
To deal with the author’s work in detail would 
require an Oriental specialist with plenty of 
space at his command. Of his method we have 
spoken formerly ; in this volume also he shows 
how the statements now in the Gospels may 
have been totally different in the original 
Hebrew he assumes. The Synoptists are shown 
to have made mistakes of all kinds in dealing 
with the Hebrew—the true spiritual facts are 
preserved in John only. In this volume we 
find Dr. Abbott speaking in a way we do not 
remember in the former ones of a distinction 
between New and Old Hebrew; this may lead 
to a modification of his theory. The book is 
noteworthy as a defence on new grounds of 
the historical tradition present in the fourth 
Gospel; and the author’s diligence in collect- 
ing details from every quarter must be uni- 
versally admired. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Up Side Streets, by W. Pett Ridge (Hodder 
& Stoughton), consists of a score of sketches 
in the author’s usual vein. There is no 
announcement to the effect that any of them 
have been published before, but the reviewer 
has certainly come across some of them in 
periodicals. They are almost all clever, and 
more or less realistic studies of life among 
the working classes, and some of them were 
really worth preserving in book form. There 
are several writers of fiction whose cockney 
stories are called Dickensian, and the work 
of most of them is poor, thin, sentimental 
stuff. Mr. Pett Ridge belongs to the band, 
but there is nothing slavish about the best of 
his work. He cannot be held guiltless in the 
matter of sentimentality, but he undoubtedly 
has the gift of humour, and some of his 
studies of cockney repartee are admirable in 
consequence. It is the complete absence of 
this gift which makes the work of some of 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s contemporaries painful. 
Possibly because they were written for popular 
periodicals, the stories are, upon the whole, 
more gross in sentimentality than most of the 
author’s work. But at its best this book is 
well worth the attention of the lover of tragic, 
humorous London. 


The Pool in the Desert. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). (Methuen.) 
—Mrs. Cotes has displayed in her recent 
works a more serious tendency than at the 
outset of her literary career, when she was 
known for a certain flippancy and brightness. 
These four stories confirm the impression that 
she desires to attack life with a grave face, as 
indeed it must be attacked on occasion. On 
the whole, there is a gain in power, for the 
sense of humour which characterized her 
earlier work is not altogether absent. The 
story of ‘A Mother in India’ is excel- 
lent, and serves to point a moral. The 
detachment of the mother from the daughter 
she has hardly ever seen since childhood 
is sincerely and vividly rendered. The four 
stories are all studies in situation, the situa- 
tion usually being sexual. There are few 


writers who can draw women faithfully, and 
the women who do so, as a rule, adhere to one 
type. But Mrs. Cotes has a keen eye for the 





analysis of her own sex, and succeeds in 
depicting it in various phases. Nothing 
could be better than the portrait of Mrs. 
Innes in ‘ The Hesitation of Miss Anderson.’ 
It is lifelike, it is convincing, and it is not so 
merciless as it might well have been. Miss 
Broughton can draw to perfection a woman 
whom she abominates. Mrs. Cotes does not 
seem to abominate any of her characters, 
which, of course, is a higher artistic attitude. 
But in the progress of her art Mrs. Cotes 
seems to be falling into the fault of imitation 
—a bad thing at any time, particularly so 
when the model is Mr. Henry James. We do 
not suppose that she has been consciously 
copying that master’s formulas, but the 
deliberation of method, the occasional cryptic 
allusions, and the shyness of coming to close 
quarters, all suggest his influences. But in 
an age when the conte is cheap and nasty, 
serious work like this is acceptable. 


The Undersong. By H. C. Macilwaine. 
(Constable & Co.)—In the vast regions of 
Australia, where civilization, often in its 
most elementary or degenerate forms, meets 
savage man or trackless, barren desert, there 
are enacted simple tragedies and melodramas 
with a spice of humour in them. Sketches of 
a few such interesting episodes of Australian 
life by one who describes it with much power 
and sympathy are here presented in the form 
of short stories. The first deals with the 
romance of courtship and marriage among the 
aborigines. Some of the disadvantages of 
their system may be compensated by the 
manifest discouragement of coquetry and hen- 
pecking. Family jars are resolved into har- 
mony by a peck of the husband’s club at his 
wife’s coiffure. Another tale enlightens us as 
to North Australia being more than a mere 
geographical expression. We read of the 
pathetic end of the worn-out sundowner, and 
again of treasure-seekers who have to desert 
gold deposits of enormous value, for lack of 
a little water necessary to preserve sanity 
or life. Two European sketches suggest a 
straining after effect, and the possibility of 
their being earlier efforts inserted as padding. 


Stories from Guy de Maupassant. Translated 
by E. M., Preface by Ford M. Hueffer. (Duck- 
worth & Co.)—To convey into faithful and yet 
expressive English short stories from the 
French, especially the French of a writer like 
Maupassant, is to execute something in the 
nature of a literary tour de force. ‘‘ EK. M.’s’’ 
translation of some of these little masterpieces 
(if not wholly satisfying to those who know 
how to estimate the fine shades and distine- 
tions and the other almost untranslatable 
qualities of the original) does, perhaps, nearly 
as much as man can do in the right direction. 
Mr. Hueffer’s preface to the little green 
volume is simple and direct, and presents 
some of the real difficulties of the case. The 
rendering of the translator is free from hazi- 
ness, and at the same time shows understand- 
ing of the subtleties of the author’s style. 
Maupassant used in one sense language 
familiar enough, though seldom or never the 
familiar or expected phrase. Heis forcible and 
vivid, but at the same time intangible, because 
it is impossible to guess what terms his method 
and curious observation will produce in the 
way of verbal effects. The greatest difficulty 
is not, perhaps, the necessity to ‘‘ weaken 
down”’ to suit our insular ideal. This trans- 
lation of several of his stories—notably ‘ The 
Field of Olives’—is, at any rate, one of the 
most interesting and clever experiments we 
have met in this field of literary adventure. 


A Deal in Wheat, and other Stories. By 
Frank Norris. (Grant Richards.) — The 
author of ‘The Octopus’ and ‘The Pit’ 
would not, we think, have given to the 
stories which fill this volume the honour of 
publication in book form. Yet, since he is no 





longer with us, we are inclined to consider the 
publication justifiable. The stories are a good 
way below the level of his best work, but they 
are characteristic, full of muscular force 
and energy. They are not original work, in 
the sense that the never completed trilogy 
on wheat was. The motif in one of them is 
really vieux jeu, we mean the story which ends 
with: ‘‘‘The joke of it was,’ finished Bunt, 
‘that they hadn’t any blanket.’’’ In one or 
two others, which deal with seafaring adven- 
ture, we find an entire lack of originality, 
matter and manner being both so strongly 
derivative as to read almost as parody. The 
opening story, from which the book takes its 
title, is in the author's characteristic vein, . 
and presents strongly his hatred of that 
soulless form of commerce in which dwellers 
in cities, who never see wheat, gamble in the 
world’s food supplies, ruining producers and 
buyers alike in their mad thirst for specula- 
tive gains. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JoHN Murray publishes Sixteen Years 
in Siberia, by Leo Deatsch, translated by 
Helen Chisholm—a most fascinating book. The 
account of the journey to Siberia and of the 
prison life in Russia is almost exactly that 
given by Tolstoy in ‘ Resurrection,’ which, 
however, the author does not mention. He 
saw Tolstoy, who came to speak with a 
political prisoner confined in the same gaol ; 
but, although a gift by the Count of a com- 
plete edition of his collected works to the 
prisoners in this particular convoy is named, 
there is no allusion to any of the books, and 
no evidence that the author read them. He 
seems, indeed, to have been more concerned 
in preaching the new gospel of the Marxian 
social democrats to the Terrorists, with whom 
he had formerly acted, than with any other 
intellectual exercise. The book is full of 
peeps at the feuds by which the Russian con- 
spirators, like those of other countries, are 
themselves divided ; but the main point about 
it is that, whatever the opinions of author 
and reader, the latter cannot but fall under 
the charm of so simple a narrative, so 
obviously true in intent. 


Great Orations, published by Messrs. Hut- 
chinson & Co., and edited by Mr. Arnold 
Wright, is not a bad book, considering the diffi- 
culties of any such selection. The first ques- 
tion which arises when selections of oratory 
are to be given is whether they are to be 
specimens of eloquence or whether speeches 
of importance by speakers of moment are to 
be inserted, even though the speakers and 
the speeches suggest nothing in the nature of 
oratory or orations. The selection before us 
is perhaps better as regards ancient than as 
regards modern times ; but then the difficulties 
are less great. There is a more accepted 
standard to work by. Even here, how- 
ever, the question arises on the insertion of 
Peter Wentworth, who, though almost as 
important a Puritan leader as his brother 
Paul, was in style one of the worst speakers 
who ever sat in Parliament. He was the author 
of one speech which played a great part in its 
time, and which was not without ability, as 
well as, of course, that sincerity by which all 
the utterances of Hallam’s ‘‘ undaunted Went- 
worths’’ were marked. The passage that 
has been selected is not the well-known 
one, which would have been better. When we 
turn to modern times the same difficulties 
recur with tenfold force. Lord Randolph 
Churchill played an immense part in politics, 
but was never an orator in any true sense of 
the word; and the passage which is given, 
with, however, some apology by the editor, is 
the somewhat ‘‘cheap’’ and blood-curdling 
‘‘ Moloch of Midlothian.’ Gladstone is not 
well treated in the volume. It contains, 
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indeed, the finest passage from one of his finest 
speeches — the Berlin-Congress-Montenegro 
speech, which kept the House well filled 
right through the dinner hour. It would have 
been well to accompany this speech by that 
Bradlaugh speech which Mr. Morley’s ‘ Glad- 
stone’ has shown to have been Gladstone’s 
greatest and most successful effort. 


Messrs. METHUEN publish a nice-looking 
edition of Macaulay’s Essays, in three 
volumes, with notes by Mr. F. C. Montague. 
Mr. Montague has followed somewhat the 
lines with which one is familiar in modern 
French editions of historical letters and 
memoirs; that is, when he comes across a 
person in the text, he gives the principal 
dates of his life, and perhaps one or two 
important biographical details. He also 
explains some allusions—to explain all would 
need a syndicate—and occasionally allows 
himself a bit of criticism. Besides this, he 
has prefixed an introduction, stating, we think, 
very fairly the view that the modern student 
of history, trained to look on it primarily as 
**science,’’ and only secondarily, if at all, as 
literature, takes of Macaulay. Yet he, too, 
fas come under his author’s spell, for we note 
here and there a sentence that might have 
come from Macaulay’s own pen. Thus, when 
Prince Albert offered him the Cambridge 
Professorship of History, we read: ‘* Macau- 
jay respectfully declined to exchange the free- 
dom of his library and the sense of living in 
London for the task of lecturing to under- 
graduates in a provincial city.’’ If this is not 
Macaulay all over, down to the little blunder 
in the last word, our sense of style is lacking. 
Here and there we miss a note. At the 
beginning of the essay on Burleigh the reader 
might have been told where the story of the 
criminal who preferred the galleys to Guic- 
ciardini is to be found. In that on Ranke, 
where Macaulay refers to the famous book 
*On the Benefits of the Death of Christ,’ it 
might have been mentioned that, so far from 
the book being ‘‘as hopelessly lost as the 
second decade of Livy,’’ several copies of it 
existed in Cambridge libraries when Macaulay 
was writing, that it had been reprinted some 
years before his death, and that some thirty 
copies of the original and translations are 
known to exist. In the ‘ Warren Hastings’ 
Macaulay speaks of the Rohillas as ‘‘ proud 
Caucasian tribes,’’ and puzzles his editor, who 
observes that the Caucasus is far away from 
Afghanistan. Has he never heard of the 
“* Indian Caucasus’’ or Hindoo Koosh ? 


Personalia, Political, Social, and Various 
(Blackwood), by ‘‘ Sigma,’’ attracted consider- 
able attention in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
which they have been recently appearing, and 
constitute a budget of gossip and good stories 
which willentertain many. The reader must, 
however, expect to meet with some Whig pre- 
judice which is more amazing than amusing; and 
apart from the obvious unfairness, inherent in 
all such books as this, of recording passing 
remarks as characteristic, we feel that 
**Sigma’’ has often heightened his colours 
unduly to create an effect. The page on 
Thackeray and Dickens seems superficial. 
Jowett’s Plato may be ‘‘almost inspired,”’ 
but is certainly inaccurate, and shirks diffi- 
culties, as those who have studied the original 
know. Regarding William Terriss, the author 
rightly refers to his signal triumph as 
“* William ’’ in Jerrold’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ 
ut we add, what he does not remark, that 
Terriss aroused tears among the audience by 
shedding a copious stream of them himself, a 
performance unusual, we believe, on the stage, 
while the actress who played with him 
shrieked and screamed in an affecting, but 
eertainly painful way, Just before Terriss 
had, we think, taken the part of an oldish 
man, so that his return to the part of the 
radiant young hero was doubly acceptable. 





There are some capital stories of judges, and 
an interesting account of Howell, the odd 
agent of the Pre-Raphaelites. ‘‘Sigma’s’”’ 
elaborate felicity of style has led him into an 
odd adjective, ‘‘ epalaustic,’’ which does not 
please us any more than some of his estimates 
of scholars. 


THE new edition of Freeman’s Historical 
Geography of Europe which Messrs. Longman 
send us will be a welcome boon to the many who 
had been for some years lamenting that this 
work was out of print. Prof. Bury, who edits 
it, is, we think, right in putting corrections 
of fact into the text, and not into the notes. 
If any one wishes to compare English and 
German methods of work, he can hardly do 
better than put this book side by side with 
Spruner-Menke. Each has merits which the 
other lacks, but we are not at all sure that 
the Englishman’s book is really inferior. 


Mr. Murray has sent us an eleventh 
and revised edition of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. 
This has always been, and is, a valuable work 
for the budding candidate, for it is written 
with ability and with absence of party feel- 
ing. Yet, though revised, it is a little out of 
date. In the introduction Mr. Buxton still 
finds a ‘‘ fundamental difference of opinion’’ 
between the two sides in Parliament which 
justifies him in glorifying the party system. 
He still discusses ‘‘manhood suffrage,’’ and 
‘‘woman suffrage’’—by which he means the 
enfranchisement of women freeholders and 
householders—as though these questions stood 
where they did thirty to forty years ago. The 
fact is that the demand of the Socialists 
and of the Labour leaders for adult suffrage, 
which has been successful in Australia and in 
New Zealand, has replaced the older agitations 
here except among survivors of old days. 
The chapter on the Sunday opening of museums 
relates to the phases of a controversy which was 
ended as a political issue by the opening of 
the national museums of England under the 
vote of the Unionist Parliament of 1886, Mr. 
Buxton’s method is, however, excellent, and no 
one can better discharge the task he sets him- 
self; all that is needed is a sharper revision 
and more complete rewriting of the next edi- 
tion. The account of the service franchise 
is not now quite accurate. The decisions of 
the courts now turn not on the question of 
‘rent free,’’ or of the residence of the em- 
ployer, but on that of whether the claimant 
could live elsewhere. Claimants who fulfil 
Mr. Buxton’s tests have been lately held to 
be occupiers, because school trustees and other 
employers have attended and sworn that the 
claimant might be allowed to live elsewhere. 
The decision in Mr. Ritchie’s Downing Street 
ease is generally admitted to have been 
bad law as the matter stands under the latest 
decisions. In some parishes, however, the 
national schoolmaster and all gamekeepers 
are held to be occupiers, and in others to be 
service voters; and in some counties there are 
thousands of service voters, and in others 
none at all. 


The Story of Noni Chatterji: a Tale of Zenana 
Life in Simla, is a little book published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
It is anonymous, but the title-page informs us 
that it is ‘‘ published under the direction of 
the Tract Committee.’’ It is a pity that the 
work did not receive more supervision while 
passing through the press. In the verse of 
the hymn printed after the title-page there is 
an absurd and quite inexcusable misprint— 
‘*ocean’s farthest crest,’’ the last word being 
made to rhyme with ‘‘host’’ and ‘‘ Ghost.’’ 
Then we have (p. 82) ‘‘ wrapt look of rever- 
ence,”’ and (p. 64) ‘* magnificence ’’ for (appa- 
rently) ‘‘ munificence,’’ and such bad grammar 
as, ‘‘Who do you speak to?’’ (p. 108) and 
(twice) “‘dare’”’ for ‘“‘dared’’ or ‘‘durst.”’ 








The use of italics for some words and not for 
others is puzzling. If such common words as 
** ecoolies,’’ ‘‘ rickshas,’’ and ‘‘ doolie’’ need to 
be printed in italics, why not ‘“ bazaar,’’ 
*“babu,’’ ‘‘ jogi,’’ and ‘‘ tonga’’? The writer’s 
knowledge of Indian languages seems to be 
of the slightest; for the book contains such 
absurdities as ‘* solar topi,’’ ‘‘namoska”’ (for 
namaskdar), ‘‘pica’’ (for paisd), ‘* Humayan— 
the monkey god,’’ ‘‘ Aryan Somaj’’; while 
throughout we find ‘‘mem’’ applied to Ben- 
gali ladies. The story is intended to show 
the evils of the zenana system, and has two 
leading characters—Noni Chatterji, the child- 
wife of a Bengali babu in Government employ 
at Simla, and Clare Galway, a young Irish 
lady, who has gone out ‘‘ to fight the battle of 
the Church, under the S.P.G., in our Empire 
of India.’’ So long as missionaries go out to 
convert the ‘‘ heathen’’ with such ideas of the 
‘*dominant race ’’ as the writer seems to have, 
so long will they fail to do good. We fear 
that the conversation between Clare and Dr, 
Wells on p. 124 only too truthfully portrays 
the general view held by the English in India 
towards the ‘‘ natives.’’ 


From a Davos Balcony, by A. McLaren 
(Duckworth), consists of letters supposed to be 
written by a young woman at Davos toa female 
friend in England, which are full of a keen, 
humorous, yet withal charitable observation 
of human nature. They give a spirited account 
of life and society amongst the snows, of the 
occupations and amusements with which time 
is beguiled for the invalids and their com- 
panions, and of the cliques and humours 
inevitable to a limited circle. Nor is the 
sadder side omitted, and it is handled with 
real feeling, though commendable lightness, 
The style is both bright and natural, as 
it should be in letters addressed to an 
intimate friend, while the character-sketch- 
ing is admirably vivid. Augusta and James 
are, indeed, an inimitable couple. The writer's 
own romance gradually and unconsciously 
obtrudes itself as the main topic of interest, 
but, until its culmination in the last letter, 
is veiled with the habitual reserve of a well- 
conducted Englishwoman. 


Knowledge is Power, by Philip Gibbs 
(Arnold), is a typical production of the age 
we live in. A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ; here we have it in homceopathic doses, 
glorified as knowledge and culture. ‘ A Guide 
to Personal Culture’ is the book’s sub-title, 
and we gather that it first saw the light in 
provincial journals, ‘‘ above the pseudonym of 
*Self-Help.’’’ The contents belong to paro- 
chial journalism, and would serve the editor 
ofa parishmagazine for the edification of rustic 
youth in a village hall. Presented to the world 
at large as a book, and under such a title 
as ‘Knowledge is Power,’ they are frankly 
ridiculous. We have not a doubt that the 
author is very well-meaning, but he seems 
lacking in humour when he says: ‘“‘In the 
following pages I propose, as far as my own 
experience will extend, to act as a guide along 
the Pilgrim’s Way to Culture.’ Such temerity 
is astounding. The average youth would be 
far better employed in acquiring knowledge 
of some handicraft than in loading his mind 
with the ill-digested snippets of such work as 
this. We are reminded of the gentleman in 
Stevenson’s ‘ Wrong Box,’ who once delivered 
a lecture at the Isle of Dogs upon ‘ Educa- 
tion: its Aims, Objects, and Desirability,’ 
and whose mind, like his note-books, was an 
extraordinarily useless collection of statistical 
oddments gathered from journals, and visited, 
for their sins, upon his acquaintances. The 
author supplies ‘ Rules for Conversation,’ but 
fortunately they occupy no more than a page. 
He has a whole chapter on ‘ The Advantages 
of Travel,’ and treats his subject exhaustively 
in six pages. The city of Bruges has half a 


page, and ‘The Capital of France,’ “‘ the first 
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goal of the ambitious tourist,’’ very nearly a 

e. We do not get farther afield than 
Rouen, though the Alps and Norway are men- 
tioned at the end of the chapter. And in the 
same manner the author deals with the litera- 
ture of all the ages, with music, art, and life 
itself. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box (Lane) continues 
its triumphant career in a new edition, illus- 
trated by Mr. G. C. Wilmshurst. We have 
read it again with enjoyment, and think the 
pictures tolerable, though we see no reason 
for supposing that the heroine was, as she is 
represented, an approximation to the type 
known as the “‘ Gibson girl.’’ 


A MINIATURE edition of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, illustrated by Tony Johannot (Methuen), 
isa gem in its way. It measures some 3} in. 
by 2in. only, and is tastefully bound, while the 
elegance of the illustrations is well preserved. 


We have on our table Selections from 
Bacon’s Essays, with Introduction by R. O. 
Platt (Macmillan),—Types of Canadian Women, 
edited by H. J. Morgan, Vol. I. (Toronto, 
Briggs),—Self-Defence, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn and C. E. Walker (Lawrence & 
Bullen), — A Digest of the Results of the 
Census of England and Wales in 1901, com- 
piled by W. Sanders (C. & E. Layton), — 
Aytoun’s Lays, with Introduction by H. B. 
Cotterill (Macmillan),—The Runaways, by 
Nat Gould (R. A, Everett),—Amateur Theatri- 
cals, by C. Lang Neil (Pearson),—The Kings’ 
Esquires, by G. M. Fenn (Grant Richards) ,— 
The Vices of the Virtuous, by the Author of 
‘Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man’ 
(Grant Richards),—The White Witch of the 
Matabele, by F. Whishaw (Griffith & Farran), 
—The Miller’s Daughter, by Anne Beale 
(Griffith & Farran),—Nobody’s Baby, by Tom 
Gallon (Nash),—The Conscience of Roger Tre- 
hern, by E. Everett - Green (R.T.S.), — The 
Guilty House, by Fergus Hume (F. V. White), 
—The Land of Joy, by R. H. Barber z (Hutch- 
inson),— Free Trade, Protection, Dumping, 
Bounties, and Preferential Tariffs, by H. A. 
Agacy (Longmans),—Reuben, and other Poems, 
by B. E. Baughan (Constable),—Great Truths, 
by W. G. Jordan (Hutchinson),—and Light and 
Life, Sermons by C. Brown (R.T.S.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Denney (J.), The Atonement and the Modern Mind, 8vo, 2/6 
Lee (J. F.), The Greater Exodus, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Maclaren (A.), Last Sheaves : Sermons, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Meyer (F. B.), Religion in Homespun, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Somervell (R.), Eternal Life, its Nature and Sustenance, 2/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Prayer Book of Edward VII., Designs by C. R. Ashbee, 
folio, 252/ net. 
Reynolds (Sir J.), The Work of, roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Canning (Hon. A. S. G.), Shakespeare studied in Right Plays, 
8vo, 16/ net. 
McCarthy (J. H.), The Proud Prince, er. 8vo, 6/ 
History and Biography. 
Augustin-Thierry (G.), The Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 
802, translated by A. G. Chater, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ferry (R. P.), History of the Formation and Development 
of the Volunteer Infantry, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Colborne (J.), Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, Life of, by G.C. 
Moore Smith, 8vo, 16/ net. 
Smith (W. R.), South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-76, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 
Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution, Part 2, 
2 vols, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Gengaey (E. W.), Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux, 8vo, 
5/ net. 


et. 

Cisneros (C. B.), Atlas del Peru, 4to, 16/ net. 

Craig (W.), My Adventures on the Australian Goldfields, 6/ 

Hakluyt (R), The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 'raf- 
fiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation, in twelve 
volumes (Vols. 1 and 2 now ready), roy. 8vo, sets only, 
150, net. 

Sports and Pastimes, 

Dale(H. C.), Hunting, Racing, and Polo Things, and How 
to Clean Them, cr. 8vo, boards, 2/6 net. 

Matson (C. G.), The Modest Man’s Motor, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Science. 

Bain (F. G.), De Vi Physica et Imbecillitate Darwiniana, 
12mo, 2/6 net. 

Bale (M. P.), Gas and Oil Engine Management, 3/6 net. 


Yiim 


Horner (J.), An Elementary Treatise on Hoisting 
Machinery, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Hudson (W. H.), Rousseau and Naturalism in Life and 
Thought, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Proceedings of the Chemical and Metallurgical Society of 
South Africa, February, 1897, to September, 1899, Vol. 2, 
8vo, 21/ net. 

Reade (T. M.), The Evolution of Earth Structure, 21/ net. 

Shepheard-Walwyn (H. W.), Nature’s Riddles, cr, 8vo, 6/ 

Tod (W. M.), Farming, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Juvenile Books. 
Farrow (G. E.), Absurd Ditties, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Griffiths (A.), Before the British Raj, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
General Literature, 

Bedford (R.), True Eyes and the Whirlwind, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Brackett (J. R.), Supervision and Education in Charity, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Clifford (H.), In Court and Kampong, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crissey (F.), The Country Boy, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Francis (M. E.), Christian Thal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Garland (H.), Hesper, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Haggard Side (The), cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Harrod (F.), What We Dream, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hocking (J.), Follow the Gleam, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hunt (L.), Essays, edited by A. Symons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Lamb (C.), Works, Vol. 5, edited by W. Macdonald, 3/6 net. 

Le Breton (T.), Miss Franklyn, cr. &vo, 6/ 

Le Queux (W.), The Idol of the Town, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

London (J.), The People of the Abyss, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Lynch (F ), The Enlargement of Life, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

McCain (G. N.), The Crimson Dice, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Merrick (L.), The Quaint Companions, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mockler-Ferryman (A. F.), Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

One Thousand and One Animal Anecdotes, edited by A. H. 
Miles, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Oxenham (J.), Barbe of Grand Bayou, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sinclair (M.), *‘ Tena Koe,” cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Smedley (C.), The Boudoir Critic, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Strain (E. H.), Laura’s Legacy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tynan (K.), The Honourable Molly, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Vices of the Virtuous, by the Author of ‘ Lady Beatrix and 
the Forbidden Man,’ cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Webb (S. and B.), History of Liquor Licensing in England, 
principally from 1700 to 1830, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Wiggin (K. D.), Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, cr, 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Heinrici (C. F.G.), Beitriige zur Geschichte u. Erklirung des 
Neuen Testamentes : Part 4, Die Leipziger Papyrusfrag- 
mente der Psalmen, 3m. 

Kropatscheck (F.), Das Schriftprinzip der lutherischen 
Kirche, Vol. 1, 9m. 

Fine Art. 


Fontaine (A.), Conférences inédites de l’Académie Royale 
de Peinture et de Sculpture, 4fr. 
Monvel (£. B. de), Un Artiste d'Autrefois : Adolphe Nour- 
rit, 3fr. 50. 
Music and the Drama, 
Renard (J.), Comédies, 3fr. 50. 
Rolland (R.), Beethoven, 2fr. 
Vaillant (H.), L’Enseignement de la Musique, 5fr. 
Vaschide (N.) et Laby (J.), Les Coefficients Respiratoires et 
Circulatoires de la Musique, 3fr. 
Philosophy. 
Lipps (T.), Aesthetik, Psychologie des Schénen u, der 
Kunst, Part 1, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Acker (P.), Petites Confessions, Series 1, 3fr. 50, : 
Chambrier (J. de), La Cour et la Société du Second Empire, 
Series 2, 3fr. 50. : 
Forrer (R.), Bauernfarmen der Steinzeit v. Achenheim u. 
Stiitzheim im Elsass, 3m. 50. 
Gautier (F.), Charles Baudelaire, 12fr. 
Masson og La Sorcellerie et la Science des Poisons au 
XVIle Siécle, 3fr. 50. 
Monumenta Vaticana Res Gestas Bohemicas illustrantia, 
Vol. 5, Part 1, 1378-93, 12m. 
Poux (A.), Histoire du Coliége de Castres des Origines a 
1840, 5fr. 
Villeneuve - Guibert (Comte G. de), Le Portefeuille de 
Madame Dupin, 4fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Demolins (E.), Comment la Route crée le Type Social: Les 
Routes du Monde Moderne, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), Spicilegium Sophocleum, 10m. 
Science. 
Flammarion (C.), Astronomie des Dames, 3fr. 50. 
Fritsche (H.), Atlas des Erdmagnetismus f. die Epochen 
1600, 1700, 1780, 1842, u. 1915, 16m. 
Meyer (V.) u. Jacobson (P.), Lehrbuch der organischen 
Chemie, Vol. 2, Part 2, Section 2, 10m. beg 
Posner (T.) Lehrbuch der syntheti Met 
organischen Chemie, 10m. 
General Literature. 
Alanic (M.), A Chacun sa Chimére, 3fr. 
Bonnamour (G.), Marie et Marthe, 3fr. 50. 
Claretie (L.), Marie Petit, 3fr. 50 
Gouffé (J.), Le Livre des Conserves, 10fr. 
Merlin (J. de), La Grande Noce, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.), La Jungle de Paris, 3fr. 50. 
Raulin (G. de), Piat-du-Jour, 3fr. 50. ¥ 
Rollinat (M.), Kn Errant: Proses d’un Solitaire, 3fr. 50. 


der 











THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Our age has lost its greatest scholar, full of 
years. Born in 1817, thirteen years after 
Madvig, four years after Cobet, Theodor 
Mommeen spanned the nineteenth century with 
his gigantic contributions to learning. His life 





was simple but significant. A German of 


Schleswig-Holstein, educated till his twenty- 
seventh year within the duchy, the struggle of 
Dane and German gave reality to his German 
national feeling throughout his career. A student. 
of law at Kiel University, a friend of Otto 
Jahn—then concerned with the rising study of 
inscriptions—he touched thus early the two 
subjects in which later his learning was most 
triumphant. Three years of student travel in 
Italy (1844-7) emphasized for him the value of 
inscriptions and brought him face to face with 
Borghesi, projector himself of a Corpus In- 
scriptionum and greatest of living epigraphists. 
He began to write abundantly, and was already 
known as a scholar of extraordinary powers 
and activity. In 1848 he became Professor of 
Roman Law at Leipsic, but the February 
Revolution gave him other work. He 
helped the Holsteiners against the Danes; he 
took the Liberal side in internal German 
struggles, and in 1850 he lost his professor- 
ship. He learnt—what no English scholar 
knows—the real character of a revolutionary 
epoch, Wandering about, first at Ziirich 
University, then at Breslau, he nevertheless 
continued his work. In 1852 came his first. 
great epigraphic book, the folio containing the 
‘Inscriptions of the Kingdom of Naples.’ In 
1854-6 the ‘ Roman History ’ followed, coloured, 
perhaps, by recent experiences. The want of 
a master-hand at that unhappy time perhaps 
suggested the apotheosis of Czesar with which 
the volumes close, and I have suspected (though 
I never dared ask him) that he then met some 
prototype of the unstable orator Cicero. The 
success of the work was immense ; in less than 
ten years it had been translated into most 
European languages. In 1858 he settled at 
Berlin, to marry and live in a quiet suburb for 
nearly half a century. Politics still had his 
attention. He sat in the Landtag at intervals 
till 1882, fiercely opposing Bismarck’s domestic 
policy till a prosecution caused his retirement. 
Occasionally he stepped into foreign affairs— 
criticizing the French in 1870, the Czechs in 
1897, the English in 1900, in each case earning 
ill-will by vehement language. But he was 
politician only because he felt deeply. His real 
life was that of the scholar on the greatest scale. 
He wrote, organized, made others write. He 
created the great ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum’ that now stretches to more than 
twenty stately folios; nearly half he compiled 
himself, the rest—no less a hard task — 
he made others compile. He re-edited the 
Digest, and half a dozen other ‘‘trifles.” 

In 1871 he began to set the Roman Constitu- 

tion on a new basis by the first volume of his 
‘Staatsrecht.’ In 1885 he described the 
Roman provinces in a fifth volume of his his- 
tory, largely based on epigraphic evidence and 
possible only to the editor of the ‘Corpus.’ But 

he never wrote the fourth volume. The inner 
life of the Imperial courts disgusted him, and I 
believe he came to think, as he grew older, 

that his time could be best spent in preparing 

the materials—texts, inscripticns, and the rest— 

for historical judgment, rather than in character- 

sketches of whatever brilliance. But so late as 

1899 he issued a monumental work on Roman 

Criminal Law, and up to the last he continued a. 
rapid succession of monographs small and large.. 

All the while he was organizing other research. 

The vast group of great collections which the 

Berlin Academy and other German institutions 

are now editing—the ‘Monumenta Historize 

Germaniz,’ and many more—owe much, some 

of them everything, to his initiating energy and 

organizing ability. Quite lately old age had 

threatened to touch him, and the illness of 

his wife made his days anxious. But his eye 

was not yet dim when the death that he had 

been dreading for another came suddenly to 

himself. 

His was a unique intellect, remarkable before 

all things for its combination of sensitive, 





excitable, imaginative humanity with accurate, 
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methodical, unwearying precision. Other men 
may have felt as fiercely and have seen as far ; 
others may have attained as unerring control of 
detail and tireless acceptance of drudgery. But 
in him alone, since Gibbon, the creative and the 
critical elements fully met. The result was, in 
the first place, an astonishing intellectual vigour 
and an unparalleled output of work. Fifteen 
years ago his publications had reached 1,000 in 
number, and if some of these were little things, 
others were folios that take serious lifting. He 
worked at a pace and with an accuracy which 
leave the ordinary scholar gasping; he 
bequeaths an invaluable tradition of devoted, 

ersistent energy. But more, he could organize. 

e could conceive a great co-operative scheme 
combining many labourers in it, could inspire, 
drive, or coerce them to fulfil their tasks, and 
control the minutiz of the undertaking to a 
safe conclusion. Few scholars, I imagine, have 
shown such practical power and imperative 
force. 

And in virtue of these qualities he has done 
a work which is difficult to realize for its very 
siz2. No one remembers what the condition 
of Roman history was before Mommsen. Out- 
side the elegant and agreeable study of poetical 
texts there is no section of Roman antiquities 
which he has not illumined or even transmuted. 
Especially he has begun and well-nigh per- 
fected the use of inscriptions as the basis for 
the true narrative of the Roman Empire, 
showing alike how to collect them and how to 
understand the mass of collected detail. In his 
hands drudgery and dull minutiz yield a living 
history of civilization. No less important is 
that other of his earliest studies, his work in 
Roman law. There were constitutional writers 
before him, as there will be others after him. 
But the logical and legal intuition, the grasp 
and completeness, of his ‘ Staatsrecht’ mark a 
real epoch. 

Lastly, we owe to him a new method, that of 
solving great problems by the co-operation of 
many skilled workers, In _ individualistic 
England we do not yet appreciate this method. 
But it is the greatest advance that classical 
learning has made for many generations, that 
scholars elsewhere have learnt its value. 

F. HAvVERFIELD. 








EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
British Museum, November 3rd, 1903. 

In the interesting review of Mr. Proctor’s 
“Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum,’ Part II., which appeared in 
your last week’s issue, there are one or two 
paragraphs on which I venture to ask your per- 
mission to comment. Your reviewer states that 
the Library of the British Museum contains 
between 7,000 and 8,000 incunabula out of a 
possible 30,000 to 40,000. This is, I think, an 
over-estimate of the total number of incunabula, 
and an under-estimate of those in the British 
Museum. 

Hain describes 17,000 incunabula, to which 
Mr. Copinger adds 7,000, making in all 24,000. 
There are, of course, a certain number of books 
still remaining undescribed, but there can be no 
reasonable warrant for estimating these at from 
six to sixteen thousand. The number of separate 
books and editions printed during the fifteenth 
century now in the British Museum amount to 
9,000, in addition to which there are about 
3,000 duplicates. 

There are, no doubt, several libraries, such 
as the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Royal 
Library at Munich, founded centuries before the 
British Museum came into existence, which are 
as rich, or even richer than the British Museum, 
but I doubt if any of them can show a yearly 
increase of early printed books at all approxi- 
mating that of our own Library. Thus since 
January, 1900, the Museum has acquired 420 
incunabula, carefully selected to represent the 





more important types and presses of each 
country. Nor have the books of the sixteenth 
century been neglected ; many of these have 
little literary, historical, or typographical 
interest, but every effort has been made for 
many years past to secure those possessing 
artistic merit or typographical value. If the 
Trustees continue their present policy, as I 
have every reason to believe will be the case, it 
will not be many years before the Museum will 
possess the largest and richest collection of fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century books in existence. 

Your reviewer is altogether mistaken in sup- 
posing that the annual purchase grant of the 
Library ‘‘has just been reduced by thirty per 
cent.” No such reduction has taken place, nor, 
so far as I know, are we threatened by any 
reduction whatever. Compared with the abso- 
lute, our grant is perhaps, as he describes it, 
‘* miserably inadequate.” Speaking for myself, 
I would expend with a light heart half of the 
National Debt on increasing the treasures of the 
Library; but, compared with the actual amounts 
bestowed upon other national libraries, the 
Museum grant is by no means contemptible, In 
point of fact it compares favourably with that 
at the disposal of any other national library. 

G. K. Forrescve. 

*,* We put, by a clerical error, ‘‘ between 
7,000 and 8,000” for ‘* between 8,000 and 
9,000.” The accuracy of our other statement 
is obscured by its brevity. We hope to publish 
something at length on the whole question of 
library endowment. 








PROF. ZIMMER. 

We have pleasure in informing the many 
friends of Prof. H. Zimmer, holder of the 
Chair of Celtic Philology in the University of 
Berlin, that his health, seriously shaken by the 
destruction last summer of his house and 
library by fire, has now been almost completely 
restored. Prof. Zimmer is looking forward to 
replacing, so far as is possible, the fine collec- 
tion of Celtica which he had formed, and to 
resuming the labours which have had such a 
fruitful result in all branches of Celtic study. 

The friends and admirers of Prof. Zimmer in 
Germany have raised a fund which will be 
placed at his disposal for the purchase of 
books. It is hoped that his friends and 
admirers in these islands will not be backward 
in following this example. Donations of money, 
or of books, will be gratefully received by Kuno 
Meyer, The University, Liverpool, and by Alfred 
Nutt, of 57-59, Long Acre, who is acting as 
Honorary Treasurer to the Zimmer Fund. 

Kuno Meyer. 
ALFRED Nott. 








SALES. 

Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & HopaeE sold 
on the 26th ult. and succeeding days the following 
valuable books: Bewick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, 
and Fables, large paper, 5 vols., 1791-1820, 
141. 10s. A MS. Domesday in English, Sec. 
XIV., 201. Anselme, Maison Royale de 
France, 9 vols., 1726-33, 131. Gerarde’s 
Herball, 1597, 151. 15s. Manuscript Common- 
place Book of Sir John Reresby, 1628-45, 
361. 10s. Cuthbert Tunstall, De Arte Suppu- 
tandi, Pynson, 1522, 201. Reid’s Catalogue of 
Cruikshank’s Works, 1871, 121 15s. Acker- 
mann’s Cambridge University, 1815, 14!. 10s. 
Birch’s Heads, large paper, 1756,11/. Creighton’s 


Queen Elizabeth, 1896, 12/. 10s. Dickens’s 
Works, 30 vols., 1874-6, 12/. 10s. Dictionary 
of National Biography, 66 vols., 351. Donovan’s 


Natural History Works, 39 vols., 1794-1834, 
101. 15s. Lever'’s Novels, 37 vols., 1897-9, 101. 
Encyclopeedia Britannica, 34 vols., 151. 5s. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Monarchies, and Phe- 
nicia, 10 vols., 1862-89, 10/. Thackeray's 
Works, 26 vols. 1883-6, 151. 10s. Carlyle’s 
Works, 34 vols., 1870-4, 13/. 15s. Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1877-9, 101. 5s. 











Fuller Worthies Library, by Grosart, large 
paper, 39 vols., 1868-74, 22/. Scottish His. 
torical Society, 37 vols., 1887-1901, 20). 5s, 
Chertsey Worthies Library, 14 vols., 1879-8], 
101. 5s. Grosart’s Occasional Issues, 1876-81, 
101. 5s. New Shakspere Society (42), 
1874-92, 101. 5s. Shakespeare’s Works, by 
Aldis Wright (40), 91. 15s. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 30th and 
31st ult. the following from the library of the 
late A. F. Nichols: Browning’s Bells and 
Pomegranates, Parts I.-VIII., 1841-6, 12), 
Burns’s Poems, Edin., 1793, presentation copy 
to R. Riddell, with autograph inscription, 178), 
Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, 4 vols., 
with numerous MS. notes by Burns, 1787-90, 
6101. Grimm’s Popular Stories, Cruikshank’s 
plates, 2 vols., 1823-6, 291. 10s. Coleridge's 
Fears in Solitude, with an autograph letter, 
1798, 241. 10s. Brant’s Ship of Fools, by 
Barclay, 1570, 161. 10s. J. H. Jesse’s Works, 
14 vols., 1840-67, 12]. 17s. 6d. Shelley’s 
Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, 1810, 
6001. Shelley’s Laon and Cythna, 1818, pre- 
sentation copy, 621. Voragine, Legenda Aurea 
(imperfect), Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, 17/. 10s, 








THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 
Oxford, October 23th, 1903, 

A RE-EXAMINATION of the text of No. 405 
in Part III. of the ‘ Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ in 
the light of Dr. Armitage Robinson’s extremely 
acute identification of it as a piece of the 
lost original of Irenzeus, III. 9 (Atheneum, 
October 24th), enables us to confirm the cor- 
rectness of his arrangement of the fragments 
and general restoration. Several of the 
mutilated letters which were previously uncer- 
tain or undeciphered can now be recognized, 
e.g., col. i. 4, xotAias is all preserved. The 
revised text will be given in full in an appendix 
to Part IV. of the ‘Oxyrhynchus Papyri’ next 
June. In the mean time the only important 
modifications of Dr. Armitage Robinson’s pro- 
visional restorations which we wish to suggest 
are as follows. Col. i. 1, the reading proposed 
is unsuitable to thetraces. It is difficult to find 
any restoration which will exactly agree with 
the Latin translation at this point, and perhaps 
there was a serious divergence, as in ll. 13-4. 
Col. ii. 6-12 (a quotation of Matthew iii. 16, 17), 
the small fragment (b) which remained unplaced 
belongs to ll. 7-9, and the whole passage should 
now be read and restored thus :—: 


> , e > 4 
dvew| XOnoav 01 ovpavoi 
. 9 es oer _ 
kal et dev 7[0 rva Tov Ov Kata- 
Baivov os m[ epurtepav Kal 
€pXopevov e[ ts avrov Kat 
> A 4 > nw ’ ~ 
idov dwv[ a €k TOV oipavav 
Aéyovea od €[ 72 6 vs pov 6 dya- 
4 ’ ce Ia 
TYTOS [é]v @ [evddxyoa 


Irenzeus thus agreed with the Codex Beze 
in reading not only ov «i for odrdés éoriv, but 
also ws in place of woe‘, a variant found in 
D alone, the presence of which in this passage 
of Irenzeus could not be inferred from the Latin 
translation quasi. These two unsuspected coin- 
cidences between Irenzeus and D, of which one is 
misrepresented, the other inevitably obscured 
by the Latin translator, indicate that the extent 
of the agreement between Irenzeus’ quotations 
and the text of the Codex Bezz is even larger 
than what the imperfect evidence of the Latin 
translation has led critics to suppose. 

B. P. GRENFELL. 
A. S. Hunr. 


Didsbury College, Manchester, October 27th, 1903. 
May I pointoutthattheinterest of the Egyptian 
papyri does not end when new classical frag- 
ments are published, and that there are others 
besides the ‘‘ narrowest specialist ” whose 
appetite for private papers from these newly 
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discovered sources is not likely to be satiated 
fora long time yet? Apart from those who are 
investigating Hellenistic Greek, in the earlier 
stages of the long development which has pro- 
duced the Greek of to-day, there is the New 
Testament student in the field. Since Deissmann 
showed the way, the fact has become ever 
clearer that the papyri supply us with the only 
cose parallel by which we can illustrate New 
Testament Greek, which is now known to be 
the spoken vernacular of the whole Greek- 
speaking world of its time. For tracing the 
history and meaning of a word in Biblical Greek, 
the first resource is now the index to the collec- 
tion of papyri; and there is certainly one large 
class of scholars who would deeply regret it if 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt took the advice which 
your reviewer gives them and published future 
yolumes without this invaluable adjunct. It 
happens that the one point on which your 
reviewer criticizes their decision is a very good 
illustration of my contention. A’@o. kapndAcKkol 
are, I believe, rightly interpreted as stones 
“not too heavy for a camel to transport” ; or, 
perhaps better, ‘‘so heavy as to need a camel 
to transport them.” As I have noted in a lexical 
article in a forthcoming issue of the Expositor, 
the phrase is an exact parallel to piiAos dvixds 
in Mark ix. 42, which was explained by Origen 
as a stone needing an ass to turn it, as contrasted 
with the small mill worked by hand. 
James Hore Movtroy. 








‘JUVENILE BOOKS.’ 
Reform Club, October 31st, 1903. 

I NATURALLY envdugh read the commencement 
of your article under this heading to-day, and 
find myself compelled to depart from my usual 
custom, and cavil at your introductory words, 
while feeling a glow of satisfaction at your 
remarks concerning the quality of my work. 
But may I ask you to add to these encomiums, 
and tell my ‘‘ boy readers” and others whom I 
may have interested that I am not ‘‘ the late 
Mr. Manville Fenn,” but one who hopes to go 
on for some time yet with ‘‘the old vigour, 
vivacity, and variety ” ? 

Geo. MAnviLLe Fenn. 








‘THE TIMES ENCYCLOPAIDIA.’ 


We have received the following statement, 
which is signed by the President of the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the chairmen of eight branches of the same 


body :— 

“In an advertisement of ‘The Times Encyclo- 
pedia’ that appeared on October Ist, it is stated that 
after December 19th, 1903, the work will be sold 
‘as it was before the Times took it in hand, by 
booksellers only, in the ordinary course of trade. 
The lowest price will then be 57/. (net) for the cloth 
binding —more than double the present price.’ 

“Again, on October 4th, it is stated that ‘now the 
normal price, the net catalogue price, is about to 
replace the temporary half price, and the normal 
method of sale through the agency of booksellers is 
about to replace the exceptional system of sale direct 
to the public at half price and for small monthly 
payments.’ 

“The natural inferenre from these statements is 
that the public would have suffered materially had 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ with its Supplement 
Temained in the hands of the publishers and been 
supplied through the booksellers. As such an 
inference is injurious to the interests of the book- 
sellers, we, as representing the booksellers, think 
unin’ to place the following facts before the 
ublic :— 

“1. The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ was supplied 
to the public through the booksellers at 187, for years 
before the Zimes reprint appeared. 

“2. If the Supplement had been published by 
Messrs. A. & C, Black at the same price per volume 
as the ‘ Encyclopedia’ itself, the published price of 
the Supplement would have been, in cloth, 16/. 10s. 
for the eleven volumes, The Supplement would 
have been supplied by many booksellers for cash for 
about 127. 7s.6d. The total price of the ‘ Encyclo- 
moony and the Supplement would therefore come 

en about 30/. 7s. 6d., very much the same price as 
hat at which the 7:mes has sold the work. 


XUM 





“3. The work as supplied by the Zimes on the 
instalment system remained the property of the 
‘ Times’ until the last instalment was paid : the work 
as supplied by the booksellers on credit at a very 
little higher rate than the Zimes rate would have 
become the property of the purchaser from the 
moment it was delivered. 

“4 The Times intimates that after Decem- 
ber 19th, 1903, until 1919 the booksellers will not be 
allowed to sell the work at less than 57/7. (net) in 
cloth. This is nearly twice the ‘normal price’ 
at which the booksellers would have sold it now had 
it been published by Messrs. Black, and much more 
than twice the price at which they would have sold 
it ten or fifteen years hence, It is not customary to 
sell an encyclopaedia at a fancy price, when much of 
it must of necessity be hopelessly out of date. 

“5 Judging from the excellence of the articles in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ there is no reason to 
think that the excellence of the Supplement would 
have been less than it is had it been published by 
Messrs. Black ; and any unprejudiced person will 
admit that the production, so far as printing and 
binding is concerned, was better in the edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. Black thanin the Zimes reprint. 

“6. It is claimed for ‘The Times Encyclopedia’ 
that it ‘will settle the simpler queries that present 
themselves in daily life. We fail to see how this 
will be possible in 1919, when the last volume will 
be sixteen, and the first volume about forty years 
out of date.” 





Literarp Ghossip. 


Mr. F. T. Butten’s new volume con- 
sists of a collection of stories of adven- 
ture at sea. It will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on Tuesday 
next, under the title of ‘Sea-Wrack,’ with 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur Twidle. 

An historical novel by Mr. A. G. Hales, 
the war correspondent, who is now in Mace- 
donia, will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in the spring. The title is ‘The 
Watcher on the Tower,’ and the period that 
of the invasion of Russia by Bonaparte, 
who is himself introduced. The scenes are 
laid partly in Russia, partly in England. 
The central character is a Jew, and the 
book as a whole has a distinct pro-Semite 
tendency. 

WE greatly regret to hear somewhat 
disquieting accounts of Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
health. 

Tue December part of Chambers’s Journal 
will be an extra Christmas issue, and will 
contain short complete stories by Mr. 
Edwin Lester Arnold, Mr. John Oxenham, 
Mr. Walter Jeffery, Mr. T. W. Speight, 
and other writers. Amongst the miscel- 
laneous articles will be ‘Recollections of 
Lord Leighton,’ by Mr. W. W. Fenn; 
‘The Burns Cult in America,’ by Prof. 
J. M. Dixon, giving a description of the 
Geddes Burns, and also some account of 
the collection of Mr. R. B. Adams, of 
Buffalo ; ‘ How the Literary Ghost Works,’ 
by Mr. M. MacDonagh; and ‘ Some Relics of 
the Past,’ by Mr. H. Valentine Geere. 

THe week’s obituary includes the name of 
James MacLaren Cobban, journalist and 
novelist. He was a contributor of ability 
to the Morning Post and other papers, and 
wrote occasionally for our own columns. He 
began his novels with ‘The Cure of Souls’ 
(1879), which was crude but promising. 
Out of the long list of books which followed, 
‘Master of his Fate’ (1890), ‘The Red 
Sultan’ (1893), and ‘The Angel of the 
Covenant’ (1898) were noteworthy. Of 
late he had devoted himself to tales of a 
sensational character and popular history 
which had no serious claim to recognition. 

‘ CAMBRIDGE AND ITs Story,’ which Messrs. 
Dent & Co. are publishing for Dean Stubbs, 





will be printed at the Ballantyne Press, and 
produced in the best style. Mr. Railton’s 
drawings are being rendered by a new 
method of lithography which gives excellent 
results. There will be a large-paper edition 
besides the ordinary one in demy quarto. 

THERE are some unusually interesting 
books in early English literature in Mr. 
Voynich’s fourth ‘Short Catalogue,’ but 
the most noteworthy is an untrimmed and 
even unopened copy (stitched and folded, 
but never bound) of Steele’s ‘Importance of 
Dunkirk,’ 1713, the first edition in quarto; 
the three other editions with the same date 
are in octavo. Mr. Voynich thinks it pro- 
bable that no other copy “ exists in such 
condition.” The interesting section of 
Shakspeareana includes an exceptionally 
fine copy of the first edition of the first 
French translation of Shakspeare, 1776-83, 
with untrimmed edges, and in the original 
blue paper covers. 

Tue Memorial Tablets Sub-Committee of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire have placed a tablet on the house, 
No. 9, Rodney Street, Liverpool, in which 
Arthur Hugh Clough and his sister, Anne 
J. Clough, first Principal of Newnham, were 
born. 

Tue first number of a new Journal of 
Psychology will be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in January, 1904. 
The Journal will be edited by Prof. James 
Ward and Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, and will 
be published about four times a year. The 
following are among those who have pro- 
mised to contribute papers: Messrs. R. 
Latta, W. McDougall, J. L. McIntyre, C. S. 
Myers, A. F. Shand, C. 8. Sherrington, and 
W. G. Smith. 

A new and cheaper edition of ‘ Pages 
from a Private Diary’ will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on the 10th of 
this month. The new edition, like the 
original volume, bears no author’s name on 
the title-page, but contains a preface, in 
which the writer explains how the Diary 
came into being, and why it ceased when 
his name was divulged in the Atheneum. 


On the same date Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. will issue Matthew Arnold’s volumes 
‘Mixed Essays,’ ‘Last Essays on Church 
and Religion,’ and ‘ Friendship’s Garland,’ 
in a style uniform with the cheap popular 
editions of his other works. And on 
Thursday next they will publish a pocket 
edition of Mrs. Browning’s works in three 
volumes, uniform with that already issued 
of Browning. The volumes are printed 
upon India paper, and each contains a 
portrait frontispiece, one from a portrait 
hitherto unpublished. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. J. H. 
Rutherford, bookseller and publisher, Kelso, 
in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. Rutherford 
was author of a popular guide to Kelso, and 
the publications of the firm of J. & J. H. 
Rutherford included the Southern Counties 
Register, the ‘ Border Almanac,’ an edition of 
Leyden’s poems, and a ‘Short Border 
History,’ by F. H. Groome. 

In the Fortnightly Review for this month 
Mr. Andrew Lang seems to suggest that 
be, with Darwin and Lord Avebury, 
thinks the family group among “ the lower 
animals’’ ‘ essentially temporary,” and 
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adds, on his own account, a suggestion that 
there is among them nothing like marriage 
as known to men. He can hardly be 
acquainted with the tame swans left in 
freedom on the Thames. With these 
birds marriage is a highly developed institu- 
tion, though the full-grown children, no 
doubt, are looked upon by their devoted 
parents as a bore, and, if not taken away by 
man, are the recipients of broad hints to 
go away before the winter. The family 
group is temporary, but the marriage is not. 
Death alone puts an end to it, and, after 
accidental death in youth, there is long 
widowhood. 

Our question as to Gladstone’s visit to 
the theatre on receipt of the news of Gor- 
don’s death has produced two positive 
replies: the one says the Criterion, the 
other the Lyceum ! 


Mr. H. J. Guatsuer, of Wigmore Street, 
will shortly publish ‘The Great Folk of Old 
Marylebone,’ by Mrs. Baillie Saunders. 
The book is a social history of bygone 
Marylebone, introducing chapterson Dickens, 
the Brownings, and Charles Wesley in the 
old borough, with many local anecdotes 
about them, as yet unpublished, and illus- 
trations by the author. 

Tue subscribers to the literary testimonial 
(noticed in the Atheneum of June 20th) 
to M. Léopold Delisle have received a 
further volume, handsomely printed at 
the Imprimerie Nationale, consisting of the 
discourses and addresses delivered or read 
at the réunion on March 8th last. It 
forms a very acceptable appendix to the 
bibliography of M. Delisle’s works. 

Dr. B. P. Grenrett, who recently read a 
paper at the Congress of German Philo- 
logists at Halle on the latest discoveries at 
Oxyrhynchus, is lecturing at Cambridge 
on Tuesday on the same subject, with 
especial reference to the new Sayings of 
Jesus, the argument of Cratinus’s ‘ Dionys- 
alexandros,’ and the fresh epitome of several 
of the lost books of Livy. 


We are sorry to hear of the death of 
M. Paul Jules Armand Mame, the well- 
known publisher of Tours, in his seventieth 
year. M. Mame, who has been ill for some 
time, died at his country house at Touches, 
in the commune of La Savonniére. The 
great business, one of the most extensive of 
its kind in France, was founded about a 
century ago by the grandfather of the late 
M. Mame, but his father, M. Alfred Henri 
Mame, developed the concern from a com- 
paratively small affair into one of world- 
wide celebrity. The present head of the 
firm, M. Armand Mame, is the great-grand- 
son of the founder. 





SCIENCE 
ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 
Ancient Calendars and Constellations. By 
the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket. (Murray.)— 


The chief contents of this volume consist of a 
series of papers which the author has contributed 
to the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology and other learned journals during 
the last few years, and although when written 
these papers were not intended to forma series, 
it seems they do form one, ‘‘ inasmuch as the 
opinions put forward in each paper were arrived 
at, one after the other, simply by following one 





leading clue.” The clue was furnished by Prof. 
Sayce, who in 1874, in his discussion on the Acca- 
dian calendar in its relation to the zodiacal 
signs, decided that the precession of the 
equinoxes enabled him to fix the extreme limit 
of the antiquity of the ancient Babylonian 
calendar, and the origin of the zodiacal 
signs in that country. According to him 
the sun entered the first point of Aries 
at the vernal equinox from B.c. 2540 to the 
time of Hipparkhus, and from B.c. 2540 
backwards to s.c. 4698. Taurus, the second 
month of the Accadian year, and the second sign 
of the Accadian zodiac, would have introduced 
the spring. At this rate it would seem that 
the antiquity of the zodiacal signs is exceed- 
ingly great, equivalent apparently to many 
thousands of years; but Miss Plunket 
supposes that the Accadian calendar origin- 
ated when the winter solstice, and not 
the spring equinox, coincided with the sun’s 
entry into the constellation Aries, and that 
this coincidence took place about B.c. 6000. 
Following up her clue, Miss Plunket began to 
study the calendars of other early nations, and 
as a result she has collected so much material 
that, by adding to it reprints of her papers 
already mentioned, a stout volume has been 
filled. 

The first part of Miss Plunket’s book contains 
eight chapters, which deal with the Accadian 
Calendar, the Constellation Aries, the Eleventh 
Constellation of the Zodiac, the Median and 
Chinese Calendars, Indian Astronomy, &c.; the 
second part contains a series of diagrams from 
a precessional globe, to which have been added 
a series of notes, intended to elucidate chrono- 
logical problems and to give explanations of 
ancient myths, which occurred to Miss Plunket 
in the course of her study. From the above 
description of the contents of the book the 
reader will perceive that the subject which 
the author has chosen is of great interest, 
and also that the field which she traverses 
in her researches is a vast one. We admit 
at once that we cannot always follow her 
with so much understanding as we could wish, 
nevertheless it is clear that Miss Plunket makes 
her statements with considerable skill and plausi- 
bility. We think Prof. Sayce’s article on ‘The 
Astronomy and Astrology of the Babylonians’ 
a very good piece of work, considering the 
time when it was written (1874); but the recent 
publications of Epping and Strassmaier (‘ Astro- 
nomisches aus Babylon’) and of Jensen (‘Kosmo- 
logie’), and of Thompson (‘Reports of the 
Astrologers’), to say nothing of the small 
papers, &c., which have appeared in scientific 
periodicals, have made it necessary for us to 
modify our views as to the correctness of many 
of Prof. Sayce’s early decisions, and to regret 
that the materials now available were not in 
his hands when he was compiling his famous 
paper. While applauding Miss Plunket’s 
energy and skill we must confess that we do 
not see that she has advanced much the 
subject of her study, and we are discon- 
tented to find that hardly any use of Jensen’s 
excellent ‘ Kosmologie’ has been made by her. 
It is surely usual when reprinting papers to 
modify or add to them in the light of more 
modern investigations, and no serious student 
can afford to treat lightly the valuable collection 
of facts which Jensen has brought together. As 
@ case in point, we may note in passing that 
the Sumerian sign for Capricorn (No. 10, p. 44), 
which Miss Plunket, following Epping, trans- 
literates by ‘‘Enzu,” was proved by Jensen 
(‘ Kosmologie,’ p. 313) to be the equivalent of 
the Assyrian sign bir, and not enzw; and King 
says (‘Seven Tablets,’ vol. i. p. 213) that the sign 
bir when employed to express the tenth sign of 
the zodiac should be read Lal#. A number of 
Miss Plunket’s conclusions seem to us to be 
hased upon insufficient evidence, and we fear 
that we must regard many of them as merely 
personal opinions, not as proven facts. Thus 





throughout her work there is nothing which 
supports her view that the Accadian calendar 
dates from B.c. 6000; all the known evidence 
combats her view that Ahura, or Asura—Aggyy - 
and no Assyriologist will admit or believe that 
the name Assur, which should, of course be 
written Ashshur, is a ‘‘loan word.” Man 
more statements of the same class might 2 
quoted. Miss Plunket’s book is decidedly 
interesting, and its subject is fascinating, and 
as we think that she possesses the faculty of 
dealing with abstruse matters in a pleasant 
manner, we venture to suggest that she should 
narrow her field, study the calendar of one 
ancient nation at a time, and read the old 
and new literature on the subject carefully, 
Symbolic or pictorial coincidences should never 
be regarded as facts unless they are thoroughly 
well supported by philological considerations, 


L’ Astronomia nell? Antico Testamento, By 
Giovanni Schiaparelli. (Milan, Hoepli.)—In 
this little book (196 pages), one of the ‘* Hoepli 
Manuals,” Prof. Schiaparelli discusses all the 
astronomical allusions in the Old Testament, A 
statement of the headings of the different 
chapters, eight in number, will show this. The 
first is introductory. The second treats of the 
firmament, the earth, and the abyss (‘great 
deep,” as it is rendered in our versions), which 
lead him to speak of the general ideas of the 
Hebrew cosmography. The third chapter is on 
the stars, including the sun and moon. In this 
it is suggested that the allusions in Joel ii, 31 
and Amos v. 8 are to the eclipses of B.c. 831 
and 824. In the fourth chapter is a very full 
discussion of the constellations referred to in the 
Book of Job. That Kesil and Kimah, which 
are also mentioned in Amos (v. 8), represent 
Orion and the Pleiades respectively, appears to 
be generally agreed amongst scholars; but the 
meaning of Asch in Job ix. 9 and xxxviii. 32 is 
more doubtful, and whilst our A.V. takes it as 
Arcturus, and the R.V. as the Bear (i.e. Ursa 
Major), Prof. Schiaparelli contends for the 
probability that it is Aldebaran, its ‘‘ train” or 
attendants being the Hyades. The fifth chapter 
is on Mazzaroth, usually supposed to signify the 
zodiacal signs, but here suggested rather to 
refer to the planet Venus, seen as a morning 
and evening star. In the sixth and seventh 
chapters the Hebrew days, months, and years 
are treated of, and in the eighth and last the 
longer septennial periods and the jubilee ; with 
regard tothe latter it is pointed out that forty-nine 
years almost exactly correspond to 606 lunations. 
Whether he assents to all Prof. Schiaparelli’s 
conclusions or not, no one can read this inter- 
esting little work without admiring the wealth 
of learning with which he has discussed the 
astronomical and chronological allusions in the 
Old Testament. 








SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Oct, 21.—Prof. E. B, Poulton, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Montague Austin 
Phillips was elected a Fellow.—Mr. J. H. Keys 
sent for exhibition a black variety of Carabus 
nemoralis, Miill., from Dartmoor.—Mr, G, C. Cham- 
pion exhibited a series of Rosalia alpina. Linn. 
found by himself on old beech trees at Moncayo, 
North Spain, in July last.—Mr. A. J, Chitty ex- 
hibited the larva of Dytiscus flavescens, taken at 
Eastling, Kent, near the school buildings. — Col. 
J. W. Yerbury exhibited Gastrophilus nasalis, 
Linv., taken at Torcross, Devonshire, from the 
19th to the 3lst of August last. He said thatas 
this rare species differs in a marked degree in its 
mode of flight, &c., from the common horse bot 
fly, G. equi, it would be as well to draw attention 
to these differences. G. equi, when flying rounds 
horse, visits as a rule the belly and the fore legs. 
The female carries her ovipositor almost horizontal, 
and she looks when on the wing like the lower two- 
thirds of the letter Z (4). G. nasalis, on the other 
hand, carries the ovipositor tucked under the belly 





and almost parallel to the axis of the body ; this 
gives her when on the wing a peculiar ball-like 
appearance. G. nasalis, too, always flies to the 
horse’s head. At Torcross during August adi 
September nearly twenty bot-flies were taken about 
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acarthorse. As arule, the horse paid no attention 
to G. equi, but G, nasalis caused him great alarm. 
The eggs of G. equt were in hundreds on the 
shoulders and forelegs of this carthorse, but although 
the face and nostrils were carefully searched, no 
signs of eggs or larva could be found thereon. 
Gol. Yerbury exhibited also Chersodromia hirta, 
Walk., from the shore near Prawle Point, some 
obtained by sweeping over seaweed, while others 
were taken running about over the sand; and Pam- 
merus germanicus, Linn., from Barmouth and 
Portheawl. He said that this rare species was 
struggling to keep its place in the British list. 
It appears to frequent the marram grass on the 
sandhills, and a female taken at Barmouth on 
June 27th was preying on a_beetle.—Mr. A. H. 
Jones. Mr. H. Rowland-Brown, Dr. T. A. Chapman, 
and Mr. R. W. Lloyd exhibited specimens of the 
genus Melita from various European localities. A 
discussion on the probable affinities of the several 
go-called species took place.—The President also 
exhibited some forms of WM. aurinia taken by Mr. 
A.H. Hamm at Basingstoke and elsewhere,and forms 
of M.athalia, M.didyma, and M. phebe from Asia 
Minor and Persia.—Dr. J. A. Chapman exhibited an 
album containing a series of photographs of the 
development of the embryo within the egg of 
Psammotis hyalinalis, taken by Mr. H. 
Hammond and Mr. W. R. Jeffrey.—The President 
read, and commented upon, a paper on ‘ Protective 
Coloration in its Relation to Mimicry, Common 
Warning Colour, and Sexual Selection,’ by Mr. 
Abbot H. Thayer. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— Oct. 21—Dr. H. Woodward’ 
President, in the chair.—Mr. F, W. W. Baker ex- 
hibited a simplified form of attachable mechanical 
stage made by Messrs. W. Watson & Sons. It could be 
readily fixed by a thumbscrew to most ordinary 
stages. The plates were made to run between 
guides instead of dovetailed grooves, and motion 
was given by a friction roller covered with india- 
rubber, mounted at the end of the stem carrying the 
controlling milled head. The stem is pivoted near 
the roller, and can be turned in a plane parallel to 
the stage through an are of 90°, and the movement 
of the stage being always at right angles to the axis 
of the stem, motion can be given in any direction 
by simply turning one milled head.— Mr, J. W 
Gordon exhibited some photomicrographs of Pleu- 
rosigma angulatum taken with a one-fourteenth- 
inch oil immersion objective, the magnified image 
being received on an oscillating screen ; the image 
soobtained was further magnified 150 times by a 
second microscope placed above the first, the 
arrangement being similar to that exhibited and 
described by Mr. Gordon when he read his paper 


| on the Helmholtz theory of the microscope. The 
photograph was then enlarged by the usual pro- 


cess) The source of illumination was a pinhole 
lighted by a Welsbach burner, but Mr. Gordon 
thought it would be better to use a limelight for 
the purpose, as the threads of the mantle pro- 
duced a somewhat striped effect, which rather 
impaired the appearance of the photograph.-—Mr., 
C.D. Soar exhibited on the screen, by means of the 
epidiascope, a large number of drawings of British 
water mites, One or more species of each genus 
being included in the series. Mr. Soar gave a brief 
explanation of the special characters of each species 
shown. Many of the specimens from which the 
drawings were made were exhibited under micro- 
scopes on the table by Mr. Taverner, who collected 
them and had mounted them most successfully .—Mr. 
Wesché, referring to the large number of secondary 
fexual peculiarities mentioned by Mr. Soar, said 
te had been under the impression that they were 
confined to the neighbourhood of the rostrum, as 
no the ticks, and he asked the meaning of the term 
“genital area,’ and what was the relationship 
between the genital area in the male and female.— 
ir. Soar was not aware that the rostrum was con- 
cerned in the act of fertilization, but he had 
observed in the male the third pair of feet locked 
in the genital opening, from which they dragged 
out a ball that was then forced into the orifice of the 
female. He ought perhaps to have said the ‘‘so- 
called” genital areas, because he believed there was 
to actual contact between them at the time of 
fertilization.—A paper by Mr. F. W. Millett, being 
ie xv. of his report on the Foraminifera of the 
lay Archipelago, was taken as read, 





RoyaL INsTITUTION.—Nov. 2.—Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
4. K. Huntingdon, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. J. F. 





Mason, and Mr. E. H. Woods were elected Members. 


Society OF ENGINEERS —Nov. 2.—Mr. J. Patten 
el pee 2 the chair.—A paper was read 
€ Bacterial Treatment of S ' ‘ 

G. Thudichum. — 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Nov. 2.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—A resolution expressing regret 
at the loss by death of Dr. A. Bain was unanimously 
passed.— The Chairman delivered the inaugural 
address of the session on ‘ Method in Philosophy.’ 
After paying a tribute of lament and appreciation 
to the memory of two members of the Society, the 
well-known protagonist Alexander Bain, and Prof. 
D. G. Ritchie, a former President, and also to that 
of two other distinguished philosophers, Prof. 
Robert Adamson and the veteran French philo- 
sopher M. Charles Renouvier, the speaker passed 
to the subject of method. Experience was our 
only evidence for anything whatever; the method 
adopted in examining it was the all-important 
point in any philosophical system. In criticizing 
such well-established terms as substance, power, 
agent, agency, self, and subject, some method must 
be employed in which these terms were not assumed 
as already known. The method now proposed was 
founded on the distinction drawn by both Platoand 
Aristotle between nature and genesis, a distinction 
found by analysis in every, even the least possible 
piece of the process of experiencing. Kant’s funda- 
mental error lay in applying the terms of this dis- 
tinction in the wrong order, seeking to account for 
the nature of experience by studying its genesis, 
which necessitated the assumption of a subject 
capable of experiencing, an assumption unwarranted 
in philosophy, though obviously true as a common- 
sense idea. Sooner or later it would be found that 
the universality of this distinction compels philo- 
sophy to surrender the idea that it can attain a 
speculative knowledge of the universe. But this 
will be no derogation from its nature or value as 
philosophy. It aims, no doubt, at attaining such a 
speculative knowledge, and this it will sooner or 
later find to be unattainable. But all human effort 
is tentative, and we cannot know beforehand 
whether snch an effort as this will succeed or fail. 
In showing that its purpose is unattainable it will 
likewise have shown the reasons for its being so, and 
this of itself will be an addition to our knowledge of 
the universe. Man will be left to the guidance of 
ideas derived from his own nature as a practical 
being in determining his ideas of the relation in 
which he stands towards those regions of the uni- 
verse which to him are speculatively unknowable. 





PHYSICAL.— Oct. 23.—Dr.R. T. Glazebrook, Presi- 
dent, in the chair—A paper on ‘The Bending of 
Magnetometer Deflection-Bars’ was read by Dr. 
Chree.—A paper ‘On the Magnetism of Basalt and 
the Magnetic Behaviour of Basaltic Bars when 
heated in Air’ was read by Dr. G. E, Allan. 


CHALLENGER.— Oct. 28.—Sir John Murray in the 
chair.—Dr. R. N. Wolfenden read a paper on the 
distribution of the Copepoda, as illustrated by his 
cruises from Valentia to the Faeroe Banks, and in 
the “cold area” of the Faeroe Channel. Two 
species proved to be purely epiplanktonic, both in 
the warm and cold areas ; twelve were eurythermic 
and eurybathic, ranging from the surface to 700 
fathoms in both areas. Forty-seven out of sixty- 
two in the warm Atlantic, and twenty-three out of 
forty-seven species in the cold area, were meso- 
planktonic, and not met with in the adult condition 
at less than 200 fathoms, although some few were 
epiplanktonic when young. No fewer than thirteen 
species were captured at 1,000 fathoms. There is 
evidence that certain forms are confined to the 
bottom, and form part of a true hypoplankton (in 
the sense in which this word was originally intro- 
duced) ; mesoplanktonic forms are found among 
these latter.—Dr. E. J. Allen contributed notes on 
the changes observed in the water-temperatures and 
plankton south-west of the Eddystone.—Mr. Borra- 
daile exhibited and made remarks on symbiotic 
crabs from the Maldive Islands.—Mr. Bidder showed 
and explained a new meter for bottom currents. 


MEBTINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Upper Limb,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. 
Thomson. 
— London Institution, 5. — ‘The World of Words and its 
Explorers,’ Dr. J. A. H. Murray. _ 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—President’s Address. 
Asiatic 4.—‘The Study of Arabicin Egypt and England, and 
the Use of the Phonograph for Linguistic Purposes,’ Prof. 


E G Browne. = 
Colonial Institute, 8.—' Malaria and the Colonies,’ Major R. 


Tues. 


titution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘Tensile Tests of Mild 

teel. and the Relation of Elongation tothe Size of the Test- 
Bar,’ Prof W. C. Unwin. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8j.—‘The Survival of Primitive 
Implements in the Faroes and Iceland,’ Mr. N. Annandale ; 
‘Anthropological Notes on Kikuyu and Kamba,’ Mr. H. R. 


— Ins 
8 


Tate. 
—  Gevegraphical, 8}.—‘North Polar Exploration, 1898-1902,’ Com- 
mander R. 4 ° 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—' The Upper Limb,’ Lecture II., Prof. A. 


Thomson 
London Institution, 6.—‘The Merchant Service,’ Mr. F. T. 


Bullen. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—President’s Address. 

Fat. Astronomical, 5. 

Physical, 8.—‘ Means for electrifying the Atmosphere on a 
d ‘An Arrangement for driving Mercury 





Large Scale,’ an 
Pumps,’ Sir Oliver J. Lodge. 


Srieuce Gossiy, 


An Archivio di Fisiologia, to appear every two 
months, forming a yearly volume of about 
500 pages, is to be edited and managed by 
Prof. Giulio Fano, Director of the Physio- 
logical Laboratory in Florence, assisted by Dr. 
Bottazzi, of Genoa, Authors will receive twenty- 
five separately printed copies of their contribu- 
tions, which will be published in English, 
Italian, German, or French. Messrs. Heffer & 
Sons, of Cambridge, are the English agents for 
the Archivio, 

Mr. Nasu gives in this month’s number of 
the Observatory a table of the rainfall registered 
at Greenwich for each year since 1841, when 
the record began. That year itself was a very 
wet year, 33°26 inches, which was exceeded in 
the whole list only by 1852, with its 34°01. The 
average annual fall for the whole sixty years 
was 24°15 in., and the actual fall exceeded 
30 in. only in 1841, 1848, 1852, 1860, 1866, 
1872, and 1879. The driest year was 1864, when 
the fall amounted to no more than 16°38 in. It 
was below 20 in. in 1847, 1850, 1854, 1858, 
1863, 1864, 1870, 1874, 1884, 1887, 1895, 1898, 
and 1902. The present year’s record has already 
exceeded that of any of the last sixty years 
excepting 1841 and 1852. A graphical repre- 
sentation is given of the changes during the 
whole period, and compared with the times of 
maxima and minima of solar spots, the result 
being that no connexion can be traced between 
these two classes of phenomena, the rainfall 
during the years at and near a solar - spot 
maximum differing but little from that recorded 
at and near a solar-spot minimum. 


THE first person to point out the connexion 
between periods of magnetic storms or disturb- 
ances and those of the solar spots was the late 
Sir Edward Sabine, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1852. The year before Lamont 
had shown the correspondence between the solar- 
spot period and one which he had noticed in 
the declination of the magnetic needle from 
observations obtained at Géttingen and Munich 
between the years 1835 and 1850. Sabine’s 
result was derived from observations at 
Toronto and Hobarton from 1843 to 1848. It 
was not until 1879 that Mr. Ellis, F.R.S., 
from a long and elaborate discussion of the 
magnetic observations at Greenwich, extend- 
ing from 1841 (the year in which they were 
begun) to 1877, proved that these also 
showed in the diurnal variation both of declina- 
tion and horizontal force a correspondence in 
period with that of the solar-spot frequency. 
His paper appeared in the Philosophical Traus- 
actions for 1880, and one of his conclusions 
is that 
“the occasional more sudden outbursts of magnetic 
and sun-spot energy, extending sometimes over 
periods of several months, appear to occur nearly 
simultaneously and progress collaterally.” 

The correspondence between great magnetic 
storms and outbreaks of individual sun-spots 
or groups is more doubtful, but several 
remarkable instances are on record, par- 
ticularly in 1882 and 1892. In February of 
the latter year occurred the largest and most 
persistent spot ever noticed at Greenwich, 
and magnetic disturbances were at the same 
time manifested. Last Saturday a great 
magnetic storm, upsetting telegraphic commu- 
nications, took place about the time when a 
large spot was entering on the sun’s disc only a 
week after a remarkable group had passed off. 
This year, like 1892, is a year preceding one in 
which a sun-spot maximum will be due. 

THREE more small planets were discovered 
in photographic plates by Herr Dugan at the 
Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
20th ult., and one by Prof. Max Wolf on the 
same day. 

M. CatianpREAv contributes to No. 3912 of 





the Astronomische Nachrichten an appreciative 
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biographical notice of the late M. Prosper 
Henry, whose death in the French Alps on 
July 25th was mentioned in our ‘Science 
Gossip’ for August 15th. His work at the 
Paris Observatory, in conjunction with his sur- 
viving brother, M. Paul Henry, commenced in 
1865 in the Meteorological Department, and they 
became astronomical assistants in 1868; they 
were, says M. Callandreau, 
“si unis que nous ne voyions souvent en eux, d 
l’ Observatoire, qu'une seule personne pour ainsi dire, 
si oublieux de faire ressortir leurs mérites respectifs 
qu’il est vraiment impossible de distinguer ce qui 
peut appartenir 4 chacun dans l’ceuvre commune.” 
M. Delaunay, then the Director, noticing their 
talents, placed them in charge of the garden 
equatorials in 1871 ; with these they constructed 
the ecliptic chart which had been begun by 
Chacornac, in the course of which fourteen 
small planets were discovered, and the execution 
of which led naturally to the idea of the great 
chart of the stellar heavens, which is now being 
carried out under international co-operation. 
The skill of the brothers Henry in astronomical 
photography is too well known to be dwelt upon 
ere ; when the above great scheme was under- 
taken under the auspices at Paris of the late 
Admiral Mouchez 
“de nombreuses recherches théoriques et expéri- 
mentales, accomplies par MM. Henry, ont contribué 
& rendre plus efficaces et plus rigoureux les nou- 
veaux procédés d’exploration du ciel.” 








FINE ARTS 


—e— 


ROMNEY, 


George Romney. By George Paston. 
(Methuen.) — A Little Gallery of Romney. 
(Methuen. )—These two little books appear to 
be the initial volumes of two new series. That 
for which George Paston is responsible does not 
seem to us to differ in any essential respect 
from the average volumes in the three or four 
similar series of ‘* Little Books on Art” now in 
course of issue by other publishing houses. 
That is to say it is fairly well bound, fairly 
well written, and (though the publishers in a 
circular call special attention to the illustra- 
tions) no more than fairly well illustrated. It 
makes no claim to independent judgment or to 
special knowledge, and, perhaps wisely, avoids 
trying either to solve existing problems or to 
raise new ones. The one fault we have to find 
with a book otherwise innocuous is that the 
ground it attempts to cover has already been 
covered far more completely. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's ‘Life of Romney,’ which appeared 
at the beginning of this year, though hardly 
more pretentious in scale than George Paston’s 
book, is perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion to our comprehension of the man that 
has been made since the days when Hayley 
and the painter’s son composed their flattering 
memoirs. Unluckily this ge seems to have 
entirely escaped the author’s notice, and since 
she has not enough original matter of her own 
to make up for the omission, her little volume 
can scarcely be called up to date. We should 
have supposed that there was no room for a 
— that aimed at no better standard than 
this. 

The ‘ Little Gallery of Romney’ is a collec- 
tion of some twenty photogravures after more 
or less well-known examples of the painter’s 
work, The idea is a good one, but the scale 
of the plates is too small to make the book any- 
thing more than a pretty toy, and the selection 
is hardly fortunate or fully representative. A 
chronological series, for instance, beginning with 
works in Romney’s Kendal manner, would be 
of real interest in showing how the artist 
developed his style in later life, provided that 
the plates were in all cases made directly from 

aintings, and were larger than mere miniatures. 

n Messrs. Methuen’s book more than half 
the reproductions are made from engravings, 


and not always from good engravings. Romney, 

if not really a great artist, was at least an 
accomplished painter, so that to associate his 
name with such a feeble print as that entitled 
‘Emma’ is unjust, if not wholly inaccurate. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Holiday Rambles among the Cathedrals and 
Churches of North Germany. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (T. B. & J. E. Bumpus.)— Mr. 
Bumpus is in the habit of spending his holidays 
among the cities and towns of Western Europe, 
and studying with intelligent appreciation the 
ecclesiastical edifices which constitute not seldom 
their chief attractions. The results of his know- 
ledge and observations he incorporates in 
volumes such as the present, which are partly 
diaries of travel, but mainly appreciations of 
the edifices in question. To a previous work, 
entitled ‘Summer Holidays among the Glories 
of France,’ published a couple of years ago, he 
affixed a pious motto, which, with its slight 
play upon words, is equally applicable to the 
present, ‘‘Quam dilecta tabernacula Tua, 
Domine virtutum.” His most recent explora- 
tions have extended so far as the Baltic, the 
furthest point being probably Danzig, the huge 
brick Marien Kirche of which is credited, as 
regards its western tower, unfinished as yet, 
with ‘tan air of great majesty.” Compared 
with shrines such as Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, 
Paris, Bourges, Rouen, and numerous others, 
those now dealt with are of secondary interest. 
Instances are, however, to be advanced of 
edifices such as the choir and transepts of 
Magdeburg Cathedral, the western apse 
of Naumburg, the apse of St. Thomas at 
Soest, and the nave of St. Sebald at Nurem- 
berg, which have, as Mr. Bumpus asserts, ‘‘ an 
early Gothic style almost comparable in purity 
and grace with that of Worcester and Lincoln.” 
The opening chapter supplies a general sketch 
of North German architecture which the reader 
will find himself compelled to study. With most 
of the conclusions of this we arein accord. Our 
memories are scarcely recent, but the pic- 
turesqueness and refinement of the Dom at 
Liibeck and similar edifices will never be for- 
gotten. The Westphalian churches possess, it 
is said, a charm from their ‘comparatively 
unedited ” character, and the traveller who rests 
at Miinster, Osnabruck, Dortmund, Soest, 
Paderborn, Herford, and other places will be 
able to study details “ranging from rudest 
Romanesque to the most voluptuous Renais- 
sance.” A view of the thirteenth - century 
cathedral of Limburg-on-Lahn, with its sus- 
tained union of the round-arched and pointed 
Gothic, supplies a frontispiece, an interior view 
of the same edifice at p. 36 being still more 
illustrative of this feature, common in early 
German churches. Over eighty other illustra- 
tions add greatly to the attractions of a book 
that is admirably produced, and should find a 
place in the valise or the knapsack of every 
traveller who seeks a pleasant and trustworthy, 
if unobtrusive companion and guide. 


Roman Roads in Britain. By T. Codrington. 
(S.P.C.K.)—We lately noticed in these columns 
a book on Roman Britain by Mr. E. Conybeare. 
Now we have before us a companion volume or 
appendix to it, devoted solely to Roman roads 
in Britain. It is a better book than its pre- 
decessor. Mr. Codrington is an engineer and 
geologist, and on practical matters he shows real 
judgment and knowledge. The technical matters 
of archzeology are obviously less familiar to him. 
Some of the literature he has read, but not all. 
He cites the evil influence of Richard of Ciren- 
cester as a reason for writing his book, but he 
thinks the forgery was not exposed till 1869, 
and he mistakes the character of the forgery, 
which was not a creation, but largely a patch- 
work of the theories of Stukeley and others. 





Place-names he understands less well. Misled 








by the glamour of the Four Roads, he has 
adopted a cumbrous classification of routes 
which he has complicated by not realizing that 


many roads now styled Ermine or Wat. 
ling Street have acquired their titles jp 
modern times. Charters seldom appear in his 
pages, and then in sadly unscientific fashion 
Accepting their professed dates as real, he 
quotes three post-Conquest items as eighth 
century (pp. 27, 30), and at the same time con. 
verts a Worcestershire hamlet into Icknield 
Street, and a ‘‘ ditch encircling some meadows” 
(fossa circa prata) into the Fosse Way. It is 
pity that he did not get some competent 
authority like Mr. Stevenson to guide him over 
this very difficult ground. When we turn from 
books to facts, and examine Mr. Codrington’s 
roads and sites, we find that his common sense 
has saved him from many errors. Nevertheless 
we cannot accept a considerable number of his 
roads. No evidence exists of a Roman road 
from Newcastle to the Lower Coquet, or from 
Barnard Castle to Binchester and to Bainbridge, 
or from Stamford Bridge to Easingwold and 
Thirsk ; or, to come further south, for the roads 
drawn by Mr. Codrington round Chester or 
round Cambridge, or from London to near 
Brighton, or from Dover to Lymne and Canter- 
bury to Thanet. It is useless to multiply in- 
stances. It would be absurd to expect that any 
selection of roads would be above criticism ; but 
the book before us, we think, is more open to 
criticism than it should be. 


La Suisse a travers les Ages. Par H., 
Vulliéty. (Williams & Norgate.)—This volume 
is put forth as an attempt to enable the general 
reader to realize the external conditions of 
civilization in Switzerland, from the earliest 
time to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The bare statement of the proposal sounds 
sufficiently ambitious ; but if the scheme is large 
it must be admitted there is a laudable absence 
of pretence in its execution, which is simply 
that of the popular lantern-slide lecture. Those 
indulging in that formof intellectual dissipation 
will probably pronounce it flatter, since the 
tint-process cut is but a feeble substitute for 
the limelighted slide. Of these cuts the volume 
contains 858. They represent the still existing 
national monuments, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, together with the ordinary habitations of 
all periods, beginning with the cave dwellings. 
They include also the arms, utensils, the multi- 
farious productions of industrial art, and 
numerous photographic pictures of rooms in 
Swiss museums, A thin stream of explanatory 
text meanders through this wilderness of 
mechanical illustrations. The description, how- 
ever, of any given cut is not always easy to find, 
as the number of the page containing it is not 
included in its accompanying legend. The 
author says that he has avoided all fanciful 
theories, and that his original appreciations are 
few, and since M. Vulliéty is ‘‘ Professeur & 
I'Ecole de Commerce au Collége et & 1|’Ecole 
secondaire et supérieure des Jeunes Filles” at 
Geneva, the statement is calculated to inspire 
confidence that the information given is of the 
accepted standard of to-day. Still, we can 
scarcely recommend the volume to the English 
student of archeology, at the same time be- 
lieving that there may be circles in remote 
and unfrequented Alpine valleys where glossy 
paper— ‘‘art paper” is, perhaps, the more 
correct term—wiry type, machine-made cuts, 
and perfunctory text are regarded as the neces 
sary concomitants of the literature of popular 
science. 








THE WOODBURY GALLERY. 
THERE is on view here a collection of watet- 


colour drawings by Mr. Aubrey Watertield, § } 


have 


His 


young artist whose landscapes we 
noticed once or twice in the annual shows. 


work on the present occasion, as seen in bulk, 
is certainly promising, though a more rigorous 
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b d fh 
ion might have given a better idea of his 
= e. Like most artists who have any indi- 
yiduality in a time when tradition is vague and 
undecided, Mr. Waterfield is still searching 
about for what is personal to himself, still ex- 

rimenting in various manners. On the whole, 
the influence of Mr. Brabazon preponderates, 
both as regards the spontaneous freedom of his 
brushwork and the general idea of tone and 
eolour—the delicate peach- blossom tints of sun- 
lit houses against violet skies or grey-blue hills. 
Mr. Waterfield follows, too, for the most part, 
Mr. Brabazon’s way of turning his back to the 
sun and choosing effects in which the design, 
such as it is, must be one of colour oppositions, 
not of chiaroscuro. On the other hand, there 
are examples in this collection in which a 
different class of subject and a different idea of 
design have attracted Mr. Waterfield’s attention. 
Assuch we may count the Porto Fino (No. 4) 
and Civita Castellana (18), in both of which the 
design has been more thought out and the con- 
struction is more convincing. Another good 
composition, the Villa Laute (22), is marred by 
crude colour, There is, indeed, not unfrequently 
a certain commonness in the quality of Mr. 
Waterfield’s blues, against which he should be 
on his guard. 

It is an interesting speculation which of the 
two tendencies apparent in Mr. Waterfield’s 
work will survive—the tendency to see things 
as patches of colour pleasantly related in pitch, 
or the tendency to build up consistent and 
imposing designs by means of vigorous opposi- 
tions of tone and thought-out contours. Per- 
fection such as Mr. Brabazon has reached in 
the former line does not, we think, lie in Mr. 
Waterfield’s way ; he lacks the delicate scrupu- 
losity in choice of colour, the purely tempera- 
mental gifts necessary to success. But in the 
other direction, where intellectual effort and 
self-conscious study count for much more, where 
also success implies the command of a more 
effective means of artistic expression, a richer, 
more moving pictorial vocabulary, there should 
be a real opportunity for an artist who has 
already mastered the difficulties of the medium 
so well as Mr. Waterfield. 








THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


We are glad to see that this subject is not 
going to be dropped. The Daily Chronicle and 
the Westminster Gazette have been having a 
lively controversy with the editor of the Maga- 
sine of Art, not as to whether the action of the 
Academy in the matter of the trust is com- 
mendable, but as to whether an anonymous 
article in the Magazine of Art was intended as a 
defence of the Academy or not. Most people, 
we think, would have gathered, as we did, in 
spite of the mysterious style of the anonymous 
writer, that he intended both to defend the 
Academy and to disparage the attacks made 
on their action in this matter. But after the 
editorial disclaimer we are forced to conclude 
that, so far, noserious argument has been raised 
in the press in defence of the manner in which 
the trust is administered. The interesting 
question arises of how long the Academy will 
continue to meet this universal condemnation 
of their action with obstinate silence. It is 
dificult to suppose that the Council of that 
body are really indifferent to this singularly 
unanimous expression of public opinion, and 
that, too, on a question which affects their 
honour. We can only suppose that they have 
nothing to urge in refutation of a very serious 





charge of maladministration of a trust. We 
cannot think that the country, or even Parlia- 
Ment, is so indifferent to art that it will allow 
the matter to rest in its present condition. 

If the trust concerned a charity or a 
hospital, they assuredly would not, and it 
‘8 really allowing too great a licence to 
the vagaries of the artistic temperament to 
Suppose that because the trust is concerned 


XUM 


with the patronage of art, the ordinary con- 
ditions of working do not apply to it. We 
gather that if the matter were tested in a law 
court the position of the Academicians would 
be perfectly secure, but only at the cost of their 
open declaration that they consider Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, Mr. Tuke, and Mr. Corbet so much 
greater as artists than Whistler or Mr. Legros 
that it was of more importance for the encourage- 
ment of British art to purchase two works by 
each of the former than to acquire anything at 
all by the latter masters. When we have this 
declaration on oath we shall, of course, be 
satisfied as to the honesty of the trustees, though 
we shall condole with them more feelingly than 
heretofore on their incapacity for the high 
position they occupy. 








SIR E. J. POYNTER’S DRAWINGS. 


In the Fine-Art Society’s rooms are collected 
a number of Sir Edward Poynter’s studies and 
water-colour drawings. The President’s pro- 
gress as thus displayed before us is not without 
instruction. It shows how industry, a decided 
specific talent, and strict attention to business, 
combined with a certain fortunate commonness 
of feeling, may lead to success; how gradually 
sentimentality may take the place of imagina- 
tion, and with what benefits to the artist’s 
prospects this change is attended. There isa 
little drawing here dated 1855, A Study of a 
Head (No. 34), which recalls Ingres, and shows 
a real artistic preoccupation. It does not, per- 
haps, promise greatness or profound originality, 
but it indicates a very definite talent. It is first- 
rate student’s work. Somewhat later come 
a number of studies for the ‘Stoning of 
St. Stephen,’ in which a rather freer, easier 
line, reminiscent of Elie Delaunay, replaces the 
anxious but loving precision of the earliest 
drawings. Here, too, we find still the same 
really artistic feeling ; grasp of form; vigorous 
and expressive, though not distinguished 
quality of line; felicitous, though not original 
invention of pose; in fact, all that should be 
implied by the term academic art. For such aca- 
demic art we have only admiration. It would 
be absurd to expect that such an institution 
as the Royal Academy should always ap- 
preciate genius, which is generally erratic 
and sometimes destructive ; what we feel with 
regret is that it has ceased to be academic, 
and the President’s own work shows how far it 
has moved from such scholarly precepts ; for if 
wecompare with the praiseworthy studies which 
we have noticed those made for one of his 
later pictures, ‘The Storm Nymphs,’ we find 
ourselves in presence of work which can only 
be compared with touched-up photographs of 
popular actresses. The curious standard of 
taste and feeling which such work declares is 
only not resented because it agrees so well with 
the established conventions of modern senti- 
mentality as expressed on the stage and in 
drawing-room songs. Between these earlier 
and later studies come pictures like the ‘Queen 
of Sheba,’ in which a similar deficiency of 
feeling is recommended by a Biblical title. 
Judged from an intellectual and artistic point 
of view, such work would find its proper place 
in the pages of a popular Sunday magazine. Sir 
E. Poynter's success would seem to be due to the 
fact that he is gifted at once with the feelings 
of the uncultivated middle class and with some- 
what exceptional powers of giving expression 
to its ideals. 

Of the water-colour drawings three appear 
to us to have claims to recognition as deliberate 
worksof art: the portraitsof Mrs, Baldwin (110), 
Lady Burne-Jones (113), and Lady Poynter (114), 
in all of which the echo of Pre- Raphaelite ideas 
gives a certain choiceness to the selection and 
rendering of details. There is even in these 
only an approximate feeling for design and a 
meagre sense of form. But purposeful selection 
and a well-considered colour scheme make them 





exceptions in a gallery where little besides a 
certain laborious virtuosity is discoverable. 








THE MELANCHTHON HOUSE IN BRETTEN. 

GERMANY isrich in memorials to her famous 
sons, but nothing that she can show in this kind 
possesses quite the same character as the house 
opened in Bretten on October 20th, in honour 
of Melanchthon. 

Bretten is a little town now for a century incor- 
porated in Baden, but formerly within the con- 
fines of the Palatinate. To foreigners its exist- 
ence is hardly known. Yet its interesting 
history goes a long way back into the past, and 
is said to extend even to Roman times. Lying 
on one of the great roads that led from Italy to 
the North, it was well protected by its walls, 
and withstood many an assault. The house in 
which Melanchthon was born there in 1497 
might have been still standing, but unfor- 
tunately it perished, together with the greater 
portion of the town, at the hands of the French 
in 1689. Another house, afterwards built on 
the same spot, passed for years as the former 
one. This was pulled down in 1897. In its 
place a remarkable monument has been erected 
to the great scholar who, largely against his 
will, played so important a part in the German 
Reformation. The conception, and indeed the 
execution, of this project are largely due to 
the untiring energy and perseverance of Prof. 
Nikolaus Miiller, of Berlin. With an unrivalled 
knowledge of Melanchthon’s life and writings, 
and an intimate acquaintance with all the com- 
plex circumstances of the Reformation, he has 
succeeded, by the help of his friends and 
coadjutors, in so guiding the hand of architect, 
sculptor, painter, and decorator alike that the 
finished work illustrates every aspect of the 
Reformer’s activity. To the unique library 
which it contains he has himself contributed a 
large number of rare editions as well as prints 
and manuscripts. 

The Melanchthon House, as it is called, is a 
Gothic structure in red sandstone, and, appro- 
priately enough, semi-ecclesiastical in its general 
outlines. The facade is adorned with a stone 
gallery, some frescoes, the arms of certain 
towns, and a suitable inscription. The interior 
consists of a fine hall, with a vaulted roof resting 
on pillars, together with a choir. Statues of 
Melanchthon, Luther, Calvin, and other con- 
temporaries lend it a monumental character. 
Above are four large rooms containing, in the 
first place, a collection of works by and on 
Melanchthon, or by and on his friends and 
enemies, as well as works dealing with the 
history of his time. Contemporary and later 
portraits, manuscripts, letters, coins, medals, 
and other personalia are displayed in cases, 
The walls exhibit either full-sized portraits of 
the chief princes with whom he was closely 
connected in his work, or frescoes, partly sym- 
bolical, of himself and his friends in their public 
and private relations. The ceiling of one of the 
rooms is a reproduction of that of his study at 
Wittenberg ; on the ceiling of another and on 
the surrounding frieze a fine effect is produced 
by the arms of 121 towns, German and foreign, 
with which he was in direct correspondence. 
The humanists and theologians of his time not 
otherwise represented are also commemorated, 
to the number of over a hundred, in their arms 
painted on the bookcases, while the arms of 
princes and nobles who stood in any personal 
relation with him fill the window-panes in the 
so-called princes’ room. To the student, per- 
haps, the books dispersed through these rooms 
form the chief centre of interest. First editions 
of all, or almost all, Melanchthon’s works are 
here collected, bound in such a way that their 
value is unimpaired while their preservation 
intact is secured. Most of these first editions 
are of small compass, and few are larger than 
duodecimo. Of the later editions there are also 





adequate copies, while of the works on him or 
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his time only a large national library could 
probably produce an equal number. The books 
are admirably arranged, and are intended to 
serve for study and research. 

That a museum of this character would be 
opened with some ceremony was obvious. The 

rand Duke of Baden, who has shown the 
greatest interest in the project throughout, 
performed the act in the presence of several 
other princely personages, a representative of 
the Emperor, and a large number of delegates 
from universities, learned bodies, and consis- 
tories of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
The delegates and other visitors were very 
hospitably entertained by the inhabitants of 
Bretten, who left nothing undone to make their 
stay in the town a pleasant one. At the cere- 
mony itself, which was conducted in the market- 
place, Prof. Nikolaus Miiller delivered an elo- 
quent oration. Other speeches followed, either 
in the Melanchthon House itself, or in social 
gatherings held afterwards, and the large 
assembly had an opportunity of hearing some 
of the most distinguished scholars in Germany 
on the theme of the day. The only English- 
man present was Mr. Bailey Saunders, and the 
remarks which he offered in German were 
followed with interest and well received. A 
Festspiel by Herr Thoma was played by local 
actors, representing various scenes from Melanch- 
thon’s life. This afforded the visitors a good 
deal of gratification, as, both in the scenery and 
in the costumes, an attempt was made to repro- 
duce the life of the sixteenth century. On the 
day following the chief ceremony an excursion 
was made to the ancient monastery of Maul- 
bronn, now chiefly used as a seminary. There 
the visitors were received by Prof. Nestle, who 
lucidly explained the many interesting features 
of the place, and provided a very agreeable 
termination to the festivities. 

The total cost of the Melanchthon House up to 
the present time has been upwards of 7,000l., 
and although the larger part of this sum has 
been already subscribed in Germany, and to 
some extent also in the United States, financial 
assistance is still required. Very little money 
has hitherto come from England, in spite of the 
expectation that admirers of the German Re- 
formation would not be wanting here, and 
would be willing to help in the completion of 
the house. Prof. Nikolaus Miiller, Nettelbeck 
Strasse, Berlin, would, it is understood, be ready 
to receive and acknowledge any contributions 
to this end. 








THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Nov. 3rd, 1903. 

I po not wish to reply at any length to the 
letter signed by Messrs. Andrew, Carlyon- 
Britton, and Lawrence in your last issue, but I 
cannot help demurring to some of the state- 
ments it contains. 

Notwithstanding the evidence adduced to the 
contrary, the writers maintain that enough 
attention is not paid by the Numismatic Society 
of London to the study of British coinage. 
Surely the authors of 551 pages out of the 799 
that have been devoted to the subject during 
the last two years and a half can hardly com- 
plain of want of hospitality on the part of the 
editors of the Numismatic Chronicle. 

As to the petition to the Council to issue a 
separate series of volumes upon British coinage, 
I must acknowledge that T caneh remember 
any such petition. Thus much, however, I may 
say, that on one occasion only in the long series 
of years during which I have been one of the 
editors of the Numismatic Chronicle has a paper 
on the English coinage been declined ; and the 
reason for so doing was on that occasion want 
of space. 

There is really something ludicrous in classing 
all that does not immediately relate to the 
British coinage as “‘foreign” or as being ‘‘in 
the interests of other countries.” The study of 
Greek and Roman coins as illustrating art and 





history is, I am thankful to say, confined to no 
country, but engages the interest of all educated 


men. Much has been done in the Numismatic 
Chronicle to promote that study, but it will be 
found that in by far the greater number of cases 
the essays on Greek and Roman numismatics 
have been founded on specimens either in the 
national collection or in the cabinets of private 
collectors within the British dominions. 

Foreign numismatics, when unconnected with 
thiscountry, have practically never been touched. 
The coins of Britain’s predecessors in the rule 
of our Indian Empire can hardly be regarded as 
foreign. For two societies, both having the same 
objects in view, though in the one case more 
broadly extended than in the other, I am still 
of the opinion that there is not room. 

Joun Evans. 

*,* We presume that the authors of 551 
pages out of 799 represent others as well as 
themselves, and the fact of their having written 
so much does not prove or disprove that more 
work is needed of the same kind. 





fine-Srt Gossiy. 

Tue exhibition of Mr. Menpes’s famous 
collection of etchings, dry - points, and litho- 
graphs by Whistler will open at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square, on Monday next. 
The collection contains nearly 300 examples, 
among which is the unique dry- point of 
‘ Whistler’s Mother.’ 

To-pay, at the New Gallery, is the private 
view of the Society of Portrait Painters. 


Messrs. DowpEswELL are showing in New 
Bond Street ‘Fur and Feather’ pictures and 
drawings by Mr. Charles Whymper. 


Messrs. T. AcNEw & Son open next Tuesday 
to the press their Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
Pictures of the English School on behalf of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


At their St. James’s Galleries Messrs. J. P. 
Mendoza have an exhibition of water-colour 
drawings; at 33, Leicester Square, Messrs. 
C. J. Pursey & Co. are showing pictures by 
English and foreign artists ; and Messrs. Vicars 
are exhibiting works by Samuel Cousins, R.A., 
at 12, Old Bond Street. 

At the Montague Fordham Gallery an exhi- 
bition is open till Christmas of jewellery, metal 
work, and pottery by various artists. 


Mr. A. E. Bonner has on view at 18, Holland 
Street, Kensington, enamels by M. Ferdinand 
Thesmar. 

At Messrs. Foster’s sale on the 28th ult. a 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons belonging to the English 
School fetched 350 guineas. 

ALEXANDER BLaAIKLEY, whose death took 
place in London recently in his eighty-eighth 
year, was born in Glasgow in 1816. At the 
early age of ten he commenced portraiture by 
cutting out black silhouettes when travelling 
in Ireland with his father, and as he was work- 
ing within a few months of his death, his pro- 
fessional career extended over seventy-six years, 
As a lad he studied at the Trustees’ Academy, 
Edinburgh, and in 1834 exhibited in the rooms 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, having pre- 
viously exhibited in Glasgow. In 1837 he paid 
his first visit to London, and in 1841 settled 
there permanently, soon forming a fashionable 
connexion, both for oil and crayon portraiture, 
and exhibiting frequently in the Royal Academy. 
Although he was chiefly known for portraiture, 
which he practised with success on the Con. 
tinent as well as in England, he was fonder 
of landscape painting, especially of Highland 
scenery. 

As was generally expected, M. Henry Marcel 
has succeeded M. Roujon as Director of the 
Beaux-Arts, but the change will not involve any 
alteration of the present system. M. Marcel’s 
fitness for the post is generally acknowledged. 





° —— 

He has written much on fine-art matters in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts and elsewhere ; he has 
already published a monograph on Millet, ang 
has one on Velasquez in preparation, , 

Messrs. Sweet & MaxweLw’s recently pub. 
lished ‘ Catalogue of Engraved Legal Portraits 
Views, and Trials’ deserves a few words of 
praise, for it is compiled with much care, The 
arrangement is alphabetical, and the sizes ang 
styles are given, as well as the names of artists 
and engravers, with the briefest biographical 
details. 

Tue British School at Rome held their annua} 
meeting at 22, Albemarle Street, W., last 
Tuesday. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLt.—Richter Concert. 

Sr James's HaLL.—Miss Adela Verne’s, Mr. Emil Sauer’s 
Mr. Josef Hofmann’s, and Egon Petri’s Pianoforte Recitals. 
Mr. Tovey’s Orchestral Concert. 


Berxioz was born on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1803, on the hundredth anniversary 
of which day a special concert is to be 
given at Queen’s Hall under the direc. 
tion of Herr Richard Strauss, and next 
week Herr Felix Weingartner will pay 
similar tribute to his genius. Dr. Richter, 
however, last Tuesday, opened what may 
be named the Berlioz campaign. We need 
no reminder concerning composers like 
Beethoven or Wagner, who are always with 
us. But it is not so with Berlioz, the man 
who, within a few years after Beethoven's 
death, in rhythm, harmony, and orchestral 
colouring, opened up new paths; his works 
are not often performed, while some have 
never been produced here. The programmes 
of the three concerts named reveal much of 
the genius of Berlioz; it is, however, a pity 
that neither his ‘Roméo et Juliette’ Sym- 
phony nor his ‘ Enfance du Christ’ is 
included in the schemes. And why has no 
attempt been made to produce his ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ or ‘Les Troyens’ on the 
stage? But it is no use wishing ; we must 
be thankful for what is offered. The pro- 
gramme of the Richter Concert on Tuesday 
evening (the first of the series of six which 
the eminent conductor is giving at the 
Queen’s Hall with his Manchester orchestra) 
included four overtures. The first was the 
‘Carnaval Romain,’ a work full of sparkle 
and spontaneity, and the fourth the ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ in which a phrase, clearly 
reminiscent of the ‘ Invocation to Hope’ 
in ‘ Fidelio,’ bears testimony to the influence 
exerted over Berlioz by Beethoven. The 
second was ‘ King Lear,’ an early work ; the 
music weird and at times dignified, but on the 
whole not convincing. The third was the 
‘ Béatrice et Bénédict,’ a weak, one may 
even say trivial composition. After these 
came the ‘ Hungarian March’ from ‘ Faust,’ 
well rendered, though not with the fire 
and the élan which for its full effect it im- 
peratively demands. The last piece in the pro- 
gramme was the‘ Harolden Italie’ Symphony. 
[his work contains some of Berlioz’s most 
characteristic music. We find romance it 
the first movement, and wildness in the 
finale appropriate to the ‘Orgy of Bandits,’ 
which it represents. In these two move- 
ments the composer makes you feel his 
power, though much of it is the result of 
striking rhythmical and other devices. But 
in the ‘Pilgrims’ March and Evensong’ 
and the ‘Mountaineer’s Serenade’ he 
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nts two tone-pictures of exquisite 


charm, delicacy, compact form, and tech- 
sical finish. In listening to Berlioz’s 
music we sometimes feel as if it were a 
compound of eccentricity, nervous rhythms, 
griking colouring, and strong contrasts: 
it excites, astonishes, yet does not touch the 
heart. Often, however, the man himself 
speaks, and then we realize the strength 
of his genius. So it is with these move- 
ments. Berlioz, quite apart from his music, 
by his revolutionary spirit, tempered, 
however, by the highest admiration and 
love for his immediate predecessors—Gluck, 
Beethoven, and Weber—exerted strong 
influence, and for good. He was not con- 
tent in servile manner to imitate the past. 
He respected rules and forms, but, like 
Haydn and Beethoven, he would not be a 
slave to them. Such independence is the 
prerogative of genius. 

Pianoforte recitals during the past week 
were given by Miss Adela Verne, Emil 
Sauer, Josef Hofmann, and Egon Petri. 
Miss Verne has long been recognized as an 
excellent pianist, and as an artist she is 
making marked progress. Her rendering 
of Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 5, at her 
recital last Thursday week at St. James’s 
Hall, showed not only skill, but alsosentiment 
vithout affectation. In Chopin’s Etude in 
¢sharp minor virtuosity was somewhat too 
promioent, otherwise it was a praiseworthy 
performance. She also produced some 
thoughtful manuscript variations by Miss 
Agnes H. Lambert, and a clever study in 
octaves by Mr. Algernon Ashton. 

At Emil Sauer’s recital on the following 
day the programme included a Sonata in p 
fom his pen. There is some good 
thematic material in the opening move- 
ment of this clever work; but, taken 
as a whole, the music seems to have 
been composed principally to show off 
the pianist’s acknowledged splendid gifts as 
executant—it lacks individuality. His pro- 
gramme opened with Liszt’s Sonata in B 
minor, and the performance was masterly. 
In this work there is a curious mixture 
of strength and weakness; the thematic 
material is characteristic, the form most 
interesting; but there is much in the 
writing which does not rise above the level 
of Liszt’s operatic fantasias. 

OnTuesday afternoon Josef Hofmann gave 
8 second recital at St. James’s Hall. His 
playing of Chopin’s Sonata ins flat minor was 
all that could be desired so far as technique 
was concerned, but there was more intellect 
than emotion in the rendering, especially in 
the ‘Funeral March.’ His interpretation of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue was 
admirable. It was not right to mark against 
the sensational transcription of the March 
ftom the ‘Ruins of Athens’ the name Beet- 
hoven; the march theme itself is indeed 
taid to be of Russian origin. 

Egon Petri, at his second recital on Wed- 
aesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall, inter- 
preted Beethoven’s ‘ Appassionata’ with re- 
straint, and displayed much more feeling 

at his first recital. In the performance 

of Liezt’s six Studies, after Paganini’s 

Caprices, he gave further and striking 
proof of his technical ability. 

Donald Francis Tovey gave an 

orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall 

under the direction of Mr. Wood on Wed- 





nesday evening. He played his own Oon- 
certo in A major, a work in which some of 
the thematic material in the first two move- 
ments is attractive; but we cannot say that 
the work is interesting. The music is 
made, not inspired; it savours of the past 
rather than the present; moreover, there 
are moments in which the composer seems 
rambling up and down the key-board in 
search of a genuine musical idea. A pam- 
phlet from his pen, entitled ‘The Classical 
Concerto: its Nature and Purpose,’ shows 
thought and reading, and if carefully con- 
densed would be vastly improved. He 
states, by the way, that Beethoven in his 
Concerto in G ‘secures the novel effect 
of letting the pianoforte begin.”’ Mozart, 
however, in his Ninth Concerto (Kéchel, 
271), introduces the pianoforte at the 
second bar. 








Musical Gossiy, 


THE annual concert of the students of the 
Guildhall School of Music took place last Satur- 
day. The prizes and certificates of the year 
were distributed by the Lady Mayoress, and 
Dr. Cummings delivered an address in which he 
drew attention to a weak point. With the excep- 
tion of the Baron Knoop Scholarship of 75l., 
101. is the highest of the scholarships ; whereas 
at other institutions scholarships of the value of 
301., 401., and 50]. are offered. So it happens 
that students carefully trained at the Guildhall 
are naturally tempted to compete for the higher 
prizes. Many have been successful, and thus 
** we lose much of the prestige to which we are 
justly entitled.” Of course the only remedy is 
to obtain endowments which will enable the 
Guildhall managers to offer scholarships of equal 
value. Theschool being founded by the wealthy 
Corporation of the City of London, ‘‘ the public,” 
says the Principal, ‘‘never dreams that weshould 
be grateful for gifts and donations.” It is to 
be hoped that this hint will not be wasted. 


Miss DorotHy Bripson made her first 
appearance as violinist at an orchestral con- 
cert, under Mr. Wood’s direction, at St. James’s 
Hall last Friday week. She studied with Herr 
Halir, and finally with Sevcik, the teacher whose 
reputation, through Kubelik’s great success, has 
become world-wide. The young lady was too 
nervous to do herself justice. She has, however, 
talent, and we shall hope to hear her again at 
her second recital on November 17th. 


Bonakius (for such is the way a young 
violinist, pupil of Wilhelmj, announces himself) 
gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall last Monday 
afternoon. His tone is somewhat rough, and 
his intonation in difficult passages was not 
always true, but he is clever, and should do well 
in the future. 


Last week, before one of his class lectures, 
Prof. Niecks referred to the late Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, his predecessor in the Edinburgh 
University. He spoke of his management of 
the Reid Concerts, which 
‘““were a great institution in their day, when the 
musical taste of the country was little developed, 
and good orchestral performances only rarely heard. 
In fact, the Reid Concerts were then not only events 
of importance for Edinburgh, but events in the 
musical life of Scotland. Long, however, as Sir 
Herbert will be remembered for those achievements, 
he will still longer be remembered for his ome | 
and widely valued contributions to Anglican Chure 
music. Indeed, his devotion to the Church of 
England was a prominent and constant feature of 
his character and life. Another equally promiuent 
and constant one was his devotion to the royal 
family. And now bis work is done, but the name 
of Herbert Stanley Oakeley will remain a memor- 
able one in the records of the Edinburgh University, 
and the history of music in Scotland.” 


Last Wednesday week took place the inau- 
guration of the Liszt monument by the sculptor 





M. A. Fremd in the royal park at Stuttgart. 
The King of Wurtemberg, also Frau Daniela 
Thode, daughter of the late Hans v. Biilow, 
Herr Siegfried Wagner, and other distinguished 
guests were present. In the evening a stage 
performance was given of Liszt’s ‘St. Elisabeth.’ 
The scheme of raising the monument is due, 
in large measure, to Frau Johanna Klincker- 
fuss, who for two years studied under Liszt at 
Weimar. 

ANOTHER concert will be given at the Albert 
Hall in aid of the funds of the Union Jack Club 
on the 10th of December. The list of artists 
includes the vocalists Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Mile. Zélie de Lussan, and Mr. Ben Davies. 
Lady Halle will also appear, and Mr. H. J. 
Wood will be the conductor. 


Miss Grace SunDERLAND and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton announce an interesting series of six 
concerts of old chamber music at the Brinsmead 
Galleries. So far, indeed, as they have been 
able to ascertain, none of a long list of works 
named has ever been performed in this country. 
The dates are as follows: December 10th, 
January 2lst, February 18th, March 17th, 
April 14th, and May 19th. 


‘La Framenca,’ libretto by MM. Henri 
Cain and Eugéne and Edouard Adenis, music 
by M. Lucien Lambert, was produced at the 
Gaité (Théatre Lyrique), Paris, on October 31st. 
M. Arthur Pougin, in Le Ménestrel of Novem- 
ber Ist, recognizes certain qualities in the music, 
but finds that as a whole it lacks spontaneity. 


Tue Proceedings of the Musical Association, 
Twenty-ninth Session, 1902-3, has been published 
by Messrs. Novello. Many musicians simply 
enjoy their art, and know little or nothing about 
its science and history. The papers read at the 
association in question, and the discussions 
on them, are therefore productive of good. 
London is, however, a big and a busy city, and 
no doubt many members are anxious but unable 
to be present at the meetings. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the papers are printed. The present volume 
contains eight. There are two on ‘ Hungarian 
Music’ and ‘ National Opera in Russia,’ by Miss 
Ilona de Gyéry and Mrs. Newmarch respec- 
tively. Of the others we would name an 
elaborate one on ‘The Dual Theory in Harmony,’ 
by Herbert Westerby; a thoughtful one on 
‘Some Aspects of Beethoven’s Instrumental 
Forms,’ by Gustav Ernst ; and last, but not 
least, ‘The Two Keys to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Music,’ by F. Niecks, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, who considers the 
systems of teaching harmony ‘‘to a large ex- 
tent unsatisfactory.” It is a thorny subject, and 
the lecturer, at the close of a brief discussion, 
wisely suggested that he and his hearers should 
‘*9o0 home and meditate on the opinions of our 
opponents.” The first meeting of the new 
session will take place, as usual, at the Royal 
College of Organists, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday 
next. 

Tue Belgian biennial Prix de Rome has 
been won by M, Albert Dupuis, composer of 
‘Jean-Michel,’ produced last year at the 
Monnaie, MM. Tinel, Blockx, Mathieu, 
Léon Dubois, and Sylvain Dupuis, the five 
members of the jury, all voting in his favour. 
M. Delune again won, as he did two years ago, 
the second prize. 

Dvurine the winter operas will be given in 
Flemish, at the Brussels Municipal Theatre, 
under the direction of Van Duinen, also at 
the Palace voor Volksulyt under that of 
Orello, while there will be an Italian company 
at the Park Theatre under Michel de Hondt. 


For the ‘‘Sonzogno” Prize of 2,000I. there were 
248 competitors, Le Ménestrel of October 25th 
states that three operas have been selected by 
the jury (Massenet, Humperdinck, Jan Blockx, 
Homerick, Breton, Alea, Campaniovi, and Gulli) : 
one by the French composer Gabriel Dupont, 
who two years ago won the second Prix de 
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Rome; the two others by [talian composers, 
Lorenzo Filiasi and Franco da Venezia. These 
works, according to arrangement, will be per- 
formed at the International Lyric Theatre, 
Milan, next May, after which the winner will 
be named. 

WE regret to learn that Frau Moran-Olden, 
the distinguished dramatic singer, has suddenly 
lost her reason, and been placed in an asylum 
in Berlin. She only made her début at the 
Gewandhaus in 1877, and with such marked 
success that she was at once invited to Dresden, 
where she made her first stage appearance in 
‘Norma.’ In 1893 she went to Munich, but 
retired in 1895. 

Tue Allgemeine Musik- Zeitung of October 23rd 
states that the complete literary works of Berlioz 
are about to be issued in ten volumes by the 
firm of Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Svun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, — Hall. 


a Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hal 
Mon. Chappel Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
= Madame Blauvelt’s Concert, 3. St. James's Hall. 
_ Popular Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvrs. Miles Hollosy and Ida Kelen’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s 


Hall. 
_ Mr. A. Rosenthal's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. London Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Maja Kjdhler and Muriel Davenport's Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Irene Penso’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 
— Mr Ffrangcon Davies's Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hail. 
Tuvars. Mr Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James s Hall. 
7 Miss Frederika Taylor's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
= Prof. Kruse’s Berlioz Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— The Chaplin Trio, Historical Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Fat. Madame Marchesi’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hail. 
a Mr. L. Sickert’s Song Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Symphony Voncert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


emuntis Goselg. 


‘Tue Dynasts’ is the title of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s new drama, to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. The action introduces from 
sixty to seventy speaking characters, besides 
walking figures, crowds, and armies. 


EmsBoLpeNep by her success as Margherita 
Gautier in ‘ La Signora dalle Camelie,’ Signora 
Duse has appeared in ‘ La Principessa Giorgio’ 
of the same author. The character of this loyal 
and aristocratic lady, who fights so bravely, if so 
unsuccessfully, in behalf of her domestic happi- 
ness, offers comparatively few opportunities to 
the artist, but is played to perfection by her. 
The rivalry between the princess and her 
would-be supplanter will be more effective 
when Signora Duse provides herself with 
antagonists worthy of her ‘‘steel.” It used 
to be said of Charles Kean that his notion of a 
theatrical company was himself and a ballet. 
Not widely different appears to be the view of 
Signora Duse. On Wednesday afternoon she 
appeared in ‘La Seconda Moglie,’ an Italian 
adaptation of ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 
The most remarkable aspect of Signora Duse’s art 
no longer remains its serenity. In ‘ La Princi- 
pessa Giorgio,’ while every gesture displays the 
devotion of the woman to her libertine husband, 
there is an almost total absence of passion until 
the closing scene, in which she seeks to shelter 
her husband from the death he persists in chal- 
lenging. In this passage she showed exemplary 
and overpowering pathos. In previous scenes 
her caresses were chiefly noticeable for self- 
restraint. It seemed as though she were bent 
on showing the difference between the con- 
cessions of a pious-minded and high-born woman 
and the sensual allurement to which pre- 
sumably her husband had succumbed. Her dis- 
missal of her rival was given in a whisper, 
fierce, but so low that the words she spoke 
were scarce audible. As Paola Tanqueray, 
however, she showed a tragic intensity for 
which nothing in her previous impersonations 
had prepared us. Her face was charged with 
an amount of fatefulness we have never seen 
surpassed, and the entire performance showed 
us that the limitations of her method have not 


. 





yet been reached. Whether she is capable of 
playing great tragic parts depends upon her 
strength, and especially upon her voice. A 
countenance of more tragic import has not been 
seen on our stage. The general interpretation 
stirred to wildest enthusiasm a public small but 
distinguished. It is a matter for regret that 
the actress has left for the last, when her season 
is over, what is incomparably her greatest 
triumph, and, indeed, reveals possibilities not 
previously dreamt of in Mr. Pinero’s play. 

‘Der STURMGESELLE SOKRATES,’ the four-act 
comedy of Hermann Sudermann with which the 
season of German plays opened on Saturday 
last at the Royalty, treats in bantering fashion 
a German political problem of the day. It 
might pass for a burlesque of Browning’s ‘ Lost 
Leader,’ with its 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat, 


were it not that the leader himself is deserted 
and that the riband comes not in the shape of 
reward, but in that of consolation. In a town of 
East Prussia a small band of stalwarts of the 
“48” keeps up a pretence of revolutionary 
aims and endeavours to convert youth to its side, 
only to find its proceedings regarded as out of date 
in reconstituted Germany and its members sub- 
jects of derision toauthority which, after frighten- 
ing the members out of their senses, punishes 
the chief offender not with imprisonment, but 
with a royal decoration given as a tribute to his 
harmlessness. Some annoyance having been 
caused to the Democrats of 1848 by this pre- 
sentation of their proceedings, an explanation 
is furnished in the programme that the 
author seeks less to ridicule a_ political 
party than to show the quasi-tragic results that 
attend the uprooting of old ideas and creeds 
by a cataclysm such as followed the close of the 
Franco-German War. Such intention fails 
clearly to disclose itself, and the comic aspects of 
the play triumph over the sentimental. The 
company, which still includes Herren Max 
Behrend, Hans Andresen, and Hans Ziegler, 
has been strengthened by the addition of Herr 
Carl Leisner, who as Hartmeyer proves himself 
an able comedian. ‘ Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates ’ 
was first seen at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, 
last month. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Lewis Waller 
reopened the Imperial Theatre with the 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire’ of Messrs. Booth Tar- 
kington and E. G. Sutherland, a piece that, if 
one makes allowance for the holiday period, has 
now been performed in London for over a year. 
Mr. Waller still plays the fugitive and dis- 
guised Duke of Orleans. 

Tue English and American rights of ‘ L’Ad- 
versaire’ of M. Alfred Capus, just produced at 
the Renaissance, have been secured by Mr. 
Willard, who proposes to produce a rendering 
in London. The original piece is in four acts, 
and has a large number of speaking parts. 

His Mavsesty’s THeatre will be closed on 
December 21st in order that Mr. Tree may pre- 
side at the annual dinner of the Actors’ Bene- 
volent Fund. 

Mr. ArtuuR E.Lwoop, who died in his fifty- 
fourth year on the 28th ult., was known as a 
comedian, and wrote ‘ After Many Days,’a one- 
act play, produced on March 14th, 1887, at the 
Globe Theatre. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. P. O.—H. A.—W. M.—C. M. R. 
—G. A. A.—H. A.—C. M.—received. 


R. M. B.—T. F. V.—Noted. 
J. E.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by pos all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Six Months. 7s. 8d , for Twelve Months, 15s 3d. For the Continent 
and all B ome within the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
Twelve Moaths, 18s., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athensum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 





THE ae 
CHISWICK LIBRARY 
OF 


NOBLE WRITERS. 


It is the aim of the Publishers to pro. 
duce under the above title a series of 
finely printed books, which, while attain. 
ing the highest possible standard of } 
workmanship, shall at the same time he 
volumes such as the book-lover will read, 
and not merely treasure as curiosities, 
The Series will be printed at the Chiswick 
Press in foolscap folio (134 in. by 84 in,), 
Type has been chosen which is both 
readable and beautiful, and a special 
paper of the finest quality has been 
made by Messrs. Arnold & Foster. The 
volumes, though large, will be comely 
and pleasant to handle, and no pains wil} 
be spared to make them perfect speci- 
mens of modern typography. In each 
case the text will be carefully revised 
and collated with the best editions; but 
the text only will be given, with no 
editorial introduction or notes. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE 
NOW READY :— 


LANDORS PERICLES and 


ASPASIA. Reprinted by permission from the 
Edition of 1876, with the Author's latest Cor- 
rections, With Title-Page and Frontispiece 
designed by ALFRED A. LUNGDEN, 20) 
Copies for Sale in Great Britain. 3/. 3s, net. 


“ The type chosen is as beautiful as it is legible, 
and presents a very attractive appearance both in 
the mass and in detail; the actual printing is 
accomplished with the care and success that we 
associate with the Chiswick Press, while the paper 
leaves nothing to be desired ; and the whole result 
is so admirable that we cannot help believirg that 
the enterprise thus initiated will command the 
success that it undoubtedly deserves. It is not 
necessary to say how suitable Landor’s ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia’ is for a magnificent setting: it is one 
of the grandest prose works of that grand author, 
and here receives treatment that even he, in his 
most captious mood, would acknowledge was 
adequate.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 


MORES UTOPIA. With the 


Life of Sir Thomas More by his Son-in-law, 
WILLIAM ROPER, and some of his Letters. 
With Portrait of More from the Painting by 
Hans Holbein in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Huth, and Decorated Frontispiece and Title- 
page by W. L. Bruckman ; also 2 Illustrations 
by Ambrose Holbein taken from the 1518 
edition of ‘Utopia.’ 200 copies for sale in 
Great Britain. 2, 2s, net. 


The ‘Utopia’ is here printed from the second 
edition of Ralph Robynson’s translation, published 
in 1556. Roper’s ‘Life of More’ has been edited 
by Mr George Sampson, who has cullated the four 
Mos. in the British Museum and produced what 
will probably be the final text; the Letters ‘0 
Margaret Roper and others are reprinted from 
tastell’s edition of More’s Knglish Works. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages and Order 
Forms, will be sent on application. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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jt M. DENT & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


4 ILLUSTRATED LIST of NEW BOOKS, with CATALOGUE and PROSPECTUSES, post free on request. 

















THE COLOUR-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


VENICE 


AND TASTEFUL EDITION. 
AND ITS STORY. 


THE WORKS OF | By THOMAS OKEY. 
| WITH OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, including 50 IN COLOUR 
( HARI ES i AM B | by O. F. M. Ward and W. K, Hinchliff, 50 IN LINE, by Nelly Erichsen, and 
4 12 REPRODUCTIONS from Works by the Venetian Painters, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TO BE COMPLETED DURING NOVEMBER, 
THE MOST COMPLETE 


WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


With over 450 Illustrations, reproduced from the 
Original Editions, from Portraits, and from 
Drawings by Modern Artists. 


Large fcap. 4to, 17, 1s. net. Also 250 Large-Paper Copies. 
ba Illustrated Descriptive Prospectus post free. 








CITIES. By Arthur Symons. 


With 8 Photogravures. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





‘The result is a clear portrait, at last, of each city, rising before us, simple and natural, 
| in its unaffected peculiarity. It is not easy to write about Mr. Symons’s book, which belongs 
12 ve Is. long oO feap. 8yo, , > 2s. net the Set: to that order which the wise reviewer quotes from, and praises, and then quotes treme again.” 
aily Chronicle. 
“- 3s. 6d. net per vol. ** Clearly this is a book to be read and treasured by those who recognize Lenmtay in the 
art of sight and of words.”—Mr. C. K. Burrow in the Academy. 
“Mr. Symons is the most brilliant living representative of the pure Pater tradition...... 
Lis? OF THE VOL UMES. This record of the fascination of cities is full of sh arp insight, the charm and perplexity ot 
strange places, and the vision of beautiful things. ”"—Daily News 
The Essays of Elia With Illus-; Tales from Shakespeare. With ‘Apart from novels and Mr. Gladstone's * Life,’ the book of the autumn for me is Mr. 
2 | . Arthur Symons's ‘ Cities.’”—N. R. in the Britis sh Weekly. 
trations by C. E. Brock. } Illustrations reproduced from the | 
} Original Editions. 
The Last Essay of Elia. With stories for Children. With ESSAYS OF 


Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
ui a Winifred Green and DOUGLAS | LEIGH 


Critical Essays. With Portraits, | 


and Illustrations from the Works of Poetry for Children. With JERROLD. | HUNT. 


Hogarth. a . bag mage Green, and 
oducti t Original Kdi- P | P : 
Essays and Sketches. With | a ee ee Selected and Edited by his Grandson, | Selected, with an Introduction, by 


tions. 
Illustrations by C. KE. Brock, also Repro- | | Specimens of English Dra- WALTER JERROLD. ARTHUR SYMONS, 


ductions [/mmediately. | O . 
poy etd og phoma ata Each with 50 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Poems, Plays, and Rosamund | : ee dee ee 2 sa a 


ith ustrations b |The Letters. 2 vols. With Por- 
Ree my _ 4.4. traits, Reproductions, and Illustrations THE TEMPLE AUTOBIOG RAPHIES. 


Brock and Herbert Railton, also Portraits | 
and Reproductions. by Herbert Railton. [Shortl: 
‘ A Edited by W. MACDONALD. 


* * In addition to Bibliographical Introductions and brief Notes, the 
Editor also contributes a General Preface, being a Discourse of Editions Past HE CT OR BERLIOZ ie 


and Present, and a Memoir of Charles Lamb, prefixed respectively to ‘ The 











Essays of Elia’ and ‘ Last Essays.’ Newly Translated and Edited by KATHARINE F. BOULT. 
: the ATHENAUM says :— BENVENUTO CELLINI. Newly Translated 
No true lover of Charles and Mary Lamb can by ANNE MACDONELL, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 2 vols, 
afford to lack Mr. Macdonald’s twelve volumes. With Portraits, xc, Long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 





| 

..Of Mr. Macdonald’s General Preface we have | 
already spoken, as it behoved us to speak, in terms of | THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
high praise..... [ With regard to the Memoir], no finer | 
or more fitting tribute, in our opinion, has ever been 


With Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


DANTE’S CONVIVIO. Newly Translated and Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. With Arguments, Notes, and 


paid to the genius and humanity of Charles Lamb” Appendix. 

(July 18). “6 = ype, paper, and binding are all that A line for line translation of the fourteen Odes is included in the volume, 

heart could desire in these attractive volumes” GEOFFREY of MONMOUTH’S HISTORIES of the 

(Aug. 2+). KINGS of BRITAIN, Newly Translated and Edited by SEBASTIAN 
EVANS, LL.D. With Epilogue and Frontispiece. 


“Mr. Macdonald is a competent editor. He has a real and quite personal 


appreciation of Lamb......This edition is excellently printed and produced. It | BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the ENGLISH 








is, what it is evidently designed to be, a very good edition for the general NATION. Kdited by L, CECIL JANE. With Biographical Notice 
teader,”— 4cademy. and Notes, 
“Twelve most companionable volumes......As an editor Mr. Macdonald is r 
careful and serious. He has evidently pondered deeply over Lamb.” The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. Edited by Rev. 
ane a ag ge_,, Mr, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in the Speaker. R. J. HUGHES, M.A. With Notes and Epilogue. ‘The Latin Text of 
“This edition will claim distinction for a variety of reasons...... Mr, Mac- Valpy and Translation of Adlington on opposite Pages. 


donald’s memoir is judicious, and his bibliegraphical introduction to the first 
Volume will inspire confidence in his qualifications of sympathy and scholar- | YWIRGIL’S ASNEID. Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor. 
ship...... The set will be as choosable, we should say, as any existing version of Edited by A. D, GODLEY, M.A. 


the essayist.” Pall Mall Gazette. 
*,* PLEASE ASK FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. *," Vew Classified List of the 300 Vols. post free. 








London: J. M. DENT & CO. Aldine House, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE 


| NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an Account of the 


Flag, with 


‘Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 
B.A. F.R.A.S8. 


“ Well known as one of our best intr 





a Handy Book of 
By W. T. LYNN, 





ductions to ast y.” 
Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence, 





STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
a. 8 29, Pi iter Square, B.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
JR BMAREA BLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
m Ci 


ost ted with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. 'T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARK:BLE COMKTS: a Brief Survey of 

the most eens Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
-momy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F R.A.8. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





DOESN'T “BITE” THE SKIN. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA’ L 


And INDIGESTION, 


. Children, aud 


‘DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 4to, 25s. net. 
A LIMITED EDITION ONLY. 


‘* A full and complete history of a most remarkable career. There can be no doubt that the closing episode will attract 
most attention and arouse the greatest interest. Mr. Williams’s volume is a thing of beauty, and the photogravures add to 
its value and interest.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**Mr. Noel Williams has made another valuable and uliarly interesting contribution to the history of the Court life 
of old France. The volume, it will be understood, is uniform with the preceding volumes in the same series, a fine quarto 
royally got up, with portraits of beautiful women and notable men.”—Scotsman, 4 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By the same Author. 


Uniform with the Above, 25s. net. Only a few Copies remain. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“This new book by Prof. Newcomb is exceedingly interesting in many respects, and well worth reading. There js 
nothing dry about it, and very little that is severe. It isa brightly, simply, directly written collection of reminiscences of 
very various experiences of men and things; sometimes cheery, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes weighty, always alert, 
penetrating, perspi The chapter eutitled ‘The Author’s Scientific Work,’ in which is given a general record of the 
intellectual activities of a strenuous life, is extremely i ting.” —Gl Herald, 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


This intimate biographical sketch by his son affords the lover of Hawthorne an opportunity to view the great writer 
from the nearest and most sympathetic standpoint, as well as the capaci'y for comprehending his unusual character and 
sensitive spirit. In addition, it has many personal touches, and gives much fresh Hawthorniana. 


CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A book of singular interest, variety, and charm, further enhanced by several illustrations quite above average in 
beauty of grouping and of light and shade.”—/rish Times. 
‘A picturesque account of these festivities in Frauce. 


THE BOUDOIR CRITIC. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of ‘An April Princess.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


Not a novel, but a series of conversations on such subjects as ‘ Marie Corelli,’ ‘Bacon v. Shakespeare,’ ‘Writing 
Women,’ ‘Joseph Chamberlain,’ between a conventionally intellectual aunt and an alarmingly candid ‘‘ princess,” her 
niece, with whom readers of ‘ An April Princess’ will be familiar. 




















The scenes he depicts live in Mr. Janvier’s pages.” 
Yorkshire Pust. 











LATEST 
AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
The PROUD PRINCE. By Justin 


HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of ‘If I were King.’ 


The GOLDEN FETICH. By Eden 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ The River. 


HESPER. By Hamlin Garland, 


Author of ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.’ 


LETTERS HOME. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. 


The VAGABOND. By Frederick 
PALMER. 
“ A notable addition to literature.” —Glasgow Herald. 


HETTY WESLEY. By A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. 


** Mr, Quiller-Couch’s finest achievement.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


DR. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE. By 





MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘Old Chester 
Tales.’ Illustrated. 


NOVELS. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
ADMONITION. 


Some Passages in the Life of a Lady-in- 
Waiting. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


‘* There is a freshness and harmony about ‘ Admonition’ 
and about the whole book which makes it delightful 
reading.”— Times, 


a] 
A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 

“This dramatic story is fit to rank high among recent 
fiction... . of fascinating interest. It will be surprising, 
indeed, if before long this clever work is not dramatized, 
and the stage version should gain an equal popularity with 
the novel.” —Scotsman, 


JUDGMENT. 


By ALICE BROWN, 
Author of ‘The Mannerings.’ 
This is the most dramatic work Miss Brown has done, and 
will place her among the foremost of American writers wh0 
are widely read in England, 





Illustrated, 


CHE 


2s. 6d. net. 


R RY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’ 





HARPER BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the end of the 


Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Extract from PREFACE :—‘‘ My aim has been, so far as practicable, to produce a readable book which might also serve as a work of reference.” 

















PROLEGOMENA to the STUDY of GREEK RELIGION. By Jane Ellen Harrison, Fellow and 


Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


The GOSPELS as HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels. By V. H. 


STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (To be completed in Four Parts.) 


The SOURCES of the DOCTRINES of the FALL and ORIGINAL SIN. ByF. R. Tennant, M.A. 


B.Se., formerly Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By George Edward Moore, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. Parliamentary Representation before 1832. By 


EDWARD PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
ATHENA:UM.—A most interesting book...... It brings together an enormous amount of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives means of access to what is 
omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. 


CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. In Two Parts. Part I. The MERCANTILE SYSTEM. Part II. LAISSEZ 
(Jmmediately. 


FAIRE, 25s. net. 
A New Edition of the same Author's The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES is in the press. 


The ALGEBRA of INVARIANTS. By J.H. Grace, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, and A. Young, M.A., 


Lecturer in Mathematics in Selwyn College, late Scholar of Clare College. Demy 8vo, 102. net. 


A TREATISE on the LINE COMPLEX. By C. M. Jessop, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, 


Cambridge, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


Los LADRONES de ASTURIAS: being the First Fifteen Chapters of ‘La Historia de Gil Blas de: 


Santillana’ as Translated into Spanish by JOSE FRANCISCO ISLA from the Original French of Alain René Le Sage. Edited by F, A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 3s, 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. LL.D. NEW VOLUME. 


The EXPANSION of RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By Francis Henry Skrine, F.S.S., of H.M.’s Indian Civil 


Service (retired). Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. 
MORNING POST.— The task of writing the history of a country like Russia in a compressed form to suit the exigencies of space is a difficult one, but we have not found any 
important event omitted nor any notable fact withheld which illustrates Russian national life.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor, F. H. H. GOILLEMARD, M.D. 


The GEOGRAPHY of DISEASE. By Frank G. Clemow, M.D. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Edin.), British 


Delegate to the Ottoman Board of Health, Physician to H.M. Embassy at Constantinople. Crown 8vo, with 12 Maps and Charts, 15s. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE VERY SHORTLY AN EDITION OF 


JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE;; or, a Piece of the World Discovered, in Essayes and 


Characters. 
The book will be printed from the sixth ‘‘ augmented ” edition of 1633, in small 4to, upon hand-made paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University Press, and cast 
slely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of value in English literature, printed from the earliest or best texts. 
These Volumes will be issued in Editions limited to 225 Copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s, 6d. net, and in paper boards at 21s, net. A 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

A series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a uniform plan and giving faithful reproductions of the original Texts. At present it is not intended that the writings 
shall he accompanied by prefaces, or notes other than purely textual and bibliographical ; and, where it is not possible at first to issue the complete works of an author, single works wilt 
eso arranged as to permit of the volumes taking their place afterwards in the complete writings without dislocation. 

The Editorial arrangements are in the hands of a Committee of the Syndics of the University Press. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES WILL BE:— 


LEVIATHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. The Text Edited |The ENGLISH WORKS of ROGER ASCHAM. Edited 


(Un lhe press. 


by A. R. WALLER, [Nearly ready. by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
The POEMS of RICHARD CRASHAW. The Text |The EARLY POEMS of GEORGE CRABBE. The Text. 
Edited by A. R. WALLER. (Un the press. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse. [Jn the press. 


‘The Volumes forming the Series of CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS are intended for the reader and lover of English literature, as well as for the purposes of reference and the 
we of scholars. They will be published at 4s. 6d. net (by post 4s. 10d.), in large crown 8vo, bound in art linen, gilt top. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 
? P ges, py 





THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Gereral Kditor for the New Testament: F, H. CHASE, D.D.. President of Queens’ Uollege, Cambridge, and Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


The FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. Edited by A. Plummer, M.A. D.D., sometime: 


Master of University College, Durham, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 1s. 6d. net. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


L | 


NOW READY, price 15s. net. 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


HUNG-CHANG 


By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


Author of ‘ Intimate China,’ ‘The Land of the Blue Gown,’ &c. 


With Portraits and Map. 





NEW AND IMPROVED ISSUE OF 


CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In WEEKLY VOLUMES, SIXPENCE net. 


FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES, 
VOL. I. READY NOVEMBER 11. 


SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Introduction by STUART J. REID. 


VOL. Il. READY NOVEMBER 25. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. | 


By LAURENCE STERNE. 
With Introduction by L, F,. AUSTIN. 


VOL. III. READY DECEMBER 2. 


RICHARD II. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

With Introduction by Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 

Amongst those who have already arranged to contribute 
Introductions to forthcoming Volumes may be mentioned 
G. K. CHESTERTON, A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 
A. D. INNES, TIGHE HOPKINS, and A, B. 
WALELEY. 

The volumes will contain about 200 pages of clear, 
readable print. The size of the New Series will be larger 
and handsomer, the margins wider, and the appearance in 
all respects superior to previous issues. 

Each book will be furnished with a Portrait or other 
Illustration as Frontispiece, and the books will be issued in 








a handsome cloth binding, for which a new design has been | 


prepared. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE LIFE OF 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


WILD NATURE'S WAYS. 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations from 





| Photographs taken direct from Nature by Cherry and 


Richard Kearton. 10s. 6d. 


MY ADVENTURES ON THE 
AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


By W. CRAIG, 
6s. 
In this vigorous and well-written work Mr. William Craig 
recounts the perils and adventures he passed through as a 
pioneer in the Australian goldfields in the early fifties. 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. 


By FKANCES SIMPSON. 





With 12 Full-Page Plates in Colour and numerous I\lustra- 


tions in the Text. 15s. net. 





NATURE'S RIDDLES; 


Or, the Battle of the Beasts. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, 
M.A, F.Z.S. F.E.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 





POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson, 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson, 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
“ Messrs. Cassell’s Pocket Editions of Stevenson are delightfal, the 
form being both choice and convenient.” —Atheneum. 


NEW NOVELS. 


“There is more history to be learned from a splendid story of 
chivalry like Mr. Joseph Hocking’s ‘ Flame of Fire’ than from dozens 
of dryasdust manuals.”—British Weekly. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Joseph 
HOCKING. 3s. 6d. 23,000 Copies already called for, 


‘A well-written cleverly constructed story, excellent th roughout... 
‘A Daughter of the Pit’ shows the author to be possessed of de. 
scriptive powers of a high order.” —Birmingham Post. 
A DAUGHTER of the PIT. By 
MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. 6s. 





‘ We have been impressed by the rare combination of parts. There 
are some charmingly written scenes in ‘The Tenant of Grange.’ ” 
Gentlewoman 


The TENANT of the GRANGE. By 
MORICE GERARD. 6s. 
You will find Olive’s tangled love troubles so fascinating and so 
real that it will be difficult to put * The Captain’s Toll-Gate’ away until 
you see her safely through them.” — Morning Leader 


The CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE. By 
FRANK STOCKTON. 6s. 


ALADDIN O’BRIEN. By Gouverneur 
MORRIS. 6s. 


A MAN’S MIRROR. By Emily Pearson 
FINNEMORE. 6s. 


The PLOWSHARE and the SWORD. 
By ERNEST GEORGE HENHAM. 6s. 
MUSK of ROSES. By Mary L. Pen- 


DERED. 6s. 
MARIE-EVE. By Marian Bower. 6s. 


[Second Impression. 





TWO 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS 


DE LUXE. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES OF J. M. W. TURNER, B.A, 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


WITH 58 FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS 


IN CIOOLOUR 


And Descriptive Text by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A. F-.S.A. 


81, 3s. net. 


This Edition is limited to 1,200 Copies, 


FRENCH FAIENCE. 


By M. L. SOLON. 


With 24 Plates in Colour and 48 Black-and-White Plates. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lr., 


Price 30s. net. 





Edited by W. BURTON. 


This Edition is limited to 1,200 Copies, 


London; and all Booksellers. 
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